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Locomotive Performances at High Speed. 


We are indebted to Engineering for the following article 
and illustrations, which we have somewhat abridged : While 
students at the Stevens Institute, Mr. Henry Abbey and Mr. 
Oscar H. Baldwin obtained permission to make a series of 
tests of locomotive No. 169, Jersey Central Division of the 
Philadelphia & Reading. Having arranged a small seat 
behind the pilot, and near one of the cylinders, they con- 
ducted a series of experiments for nearly three months. The 
results of these experiments cannot fail to be interesting to 
all concerned in railway working, and as an evidence of the 
industry and zeal of two young men this report stands almost 
without a parallel. Mr. William Woodcock, Master Me- 
chanic of the Jersey Central Division of the Philadelphia & 
Reading, showed much interest in the tests, and very kindly 
afforded every facility to Messrs. Abbey and Baldwin. The 
railroad officials, however, took no part in the tests, and are 
therefore not responsible for the correctness or otherwise of 
the results obtained. 

No. 169 is one of the typical fast locomotives of the United 
States, and was built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works of 
Philadelphia in 1882. The boiler and fire-box are of Otis 
steel plates %¢ in. thick, except the tube sheets, which are 14 
in., and the side plates of the fire-box, which are 4 in. thick 
and corrugated vertically ; the boiler is of the wagon-top 
pattern, 52 in. in diameter at the smoke-box end, and the 
tubes are 11 ft. 6 in. long, 2 in. in diameter, and 200 in num- 
ber. The fire-box is 10 ft. 6 in. long inside, and the inside 
width is 44 in.; the grate is composed of ten water tubes and 
three draw-bars, all 21{ in. outside diameter, set at an inclin- 
ation downward from the fire-door of 1 in 6. Steam is re- 
ceived by the dry pipe, 714 in. inside diameter, at the top of 
the dome 32 in. indiameter. The fire-box is mounted on the 
top of the frames, in order to obtain the unusual width of 
grate of 44 in. inside. The frames have the same inclination 
forward as the grate bars, so as to allow sufficient depth of 
fire. 

The following are the chief proportions of the boiler : 





Sq. ft 
DeOd OF CRUE GIES ace «. s'nccctos dressed concicxcenasiesss 38.64 
I is nce 55.0 anmies ame anee ei cteeedl ae Weken 1,203 
ID i cn 5:0 000ccabccnngahashceteaeccdneiashibas 145 
Area of tube sheets.......... SégeeSeseg eae Genchie saceénees 19 
TOUR DORON GUTGNOD 00. cxsccccesgrt-covedcedtentessece - 1,367 
Ratio of grate surface to heating surface ... ............ 1 to 35.3 


The chief particulars of the engines are as follows: 
Cylinders, 18 in. in diameter aud 24 in. stroke, clearance at 
each end being seven per cent. of total volume. The slide 
valves are of the Allen pattern, with the Richardson balance. 
The arrangement for relieving a part of the steam pressure 
on each valve and seat consists of four pieces of cast iron, 
two of which are 14 in. long by 1 in. wide and % in. thick: 
while the other two are 8 in. long and of same dimensions 
otherwise. Placed on the top of the valve in corresponding 
tight-fitting grooves they form a rectangular steam-tigh 
box and are pressed upward by springs against a flat plate 
fastened to the inside of the steam chest cover. The area of 
this relieving chamber thus formed is about 80 per cent. of 
the total area of the valve.* 

The valve gear is shown in fig. 1 in the accompanying illus 
tration. The principal dimensions are as follows : 

Valve travel ..... 


Eccentric throw 
Outside lap .. 











Steam ports.. 
Exhaust port... 
ere ne ee 

Exhaust nozzles, diameter, each ..... ........2. secoceees 


The piston-rods are 3 in. in diameter, and the connecting 
rods are 895 in. long and side rods 90 in. Jong. The engine 
has two pairs of coupled wheels, 68 in. in diameter, and fitted 
with lead counterbalances ; the axles of the coupled wheels 
have journals 744 in. in diameter. The crank-pins, piston- 
rods and coupling rods are all of Otis steel. The total weight 
of the locomotive is 84,000 lbs., of which 56,000 Ibs. is on 
the drivers. 

Two independent tests were made, dealing with the boiler 
and engine respectively. In the former it was sought to de- 
termine the amount of coal burned and the amount of water 
evaporated. The temperature of waste gases was taken by 
a pyrometer. In the latter case an analysis of the indicator 
diagrams was made, the horse-power was computed, also the 
pounds of steam used per horse-power per hour, and an 
analysis of the action of the valve gear was made. The slip 
of the drivers was also determined. 

This engine makes a daily run as follows: Starting from 
Summerville roundhouse, the engine runs to Bound Brook, a 
distance of 5 miles, unattached, and takes there a train of 
four cars from Philadelphia. She then runs with thi, 
train to Jersey City (82.2 miles) in37 minutes. After back- 
ing down unattached to the roundhouse one mile and being 
cleaned up, she returns for the forenoon run, taking a train 
of four cars and one baggege car to Bound Brook, making 
two stops and occupying 45 minutes for the run. Fifteen 
minutes later she again returns to Jersey City, stopping twice 
and occupying 35 minutes for the run. She then lays three 
hours at the roundhouse, leaving at 4.40, and arriving at 
Bound Brook at 5.22, making one stop. Lastly, the engine 

runs unattached 5 miles to the Summerville roundhouse, and 


* The Allen Richardson Valve was illustrated and described in 
the Railroad Gazette May 9, 1884. ms taken from engines 
fitted with this valve were given in the Railroad Gazette Nov. 10, 
1882, and Jan, 2, 1885. 





the fire is banked for the night. The noon run was selected 
as the best for the purpose, as no time is lost standing in 
roundhouses, and the engine is almost constantly loaded. The 
capacity of thetender tank was measured by drawing off 
water with a gallon measure till the float on the surface and 
the vertical scale showed 1 in. lowering, the tank having 
vertical sides. This required the expenditure of 72 gallons. 
and therefore the contents of the tank equaled 2840.7 gallons. 
The tests commenced on April 28 last, the coal used being 
anthracite from the Upper Lehigh mines, steamer size, 
Three thousand one hundred and forty-two lbs. was used in 
running from Jersey City to Bound Brook and return, 64.4 
miles with the train, and 2 miles unattached. The following 
table, No. 1, shows the log of the trial : 

TABLE NO. I.—LOG OF TRIAL. 
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The run commenced at Jersey City at 11.27 a. m., and the 
train reached Bound Brook at 12.07 p. m.:; time 40 minutes ; 


Fig /. 
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boy ane 
De cnct ha 5 adhceabarsbecenadlsee eee buntoees 
Smoke arch (maximum) ... 
Feed WAter....cccccccsccccccce:coccsccsces ove 
Average pressure: r. 
POURGOOE.....0 ccc ccccccce cocqecscese oder cece 09 29.85 in 
Steam gauge........ oededpeseaphasebesetes 200-60 133.5 1 
Consumption of fuel: 
Total of echagakocthe <t5bitee. ue Wee geneva’, Shane 2.142 Ibs. 
Per square foot of grate surface per hour...... . 60.97 Ib. 
Per square foot of heating surface per hour...... — 
Evaporation: Per Ib. of fuel. 
From and at feed-water and barometer pressure. 7.107 lb 
From and at 212 degrees...........0-0-000 5 ee eee 8.717 * 
From 2:2 degrees and at feed-water and barome- : 
COP POCRTUTS. 2... vvccccc- cocccovecocscsocescccsecs 8.32 * 


Per square foot 
of heating sur- 
face r hour. 

From and at feed-water and barometer pressure. 12.39 Ib. 
From and at 212 16.67 “* 
From 212 degrees and at barometer pressure ... 


Three round trips were made, and 59 indicator cards were 
taken at speeds from 52 revolutions per minute to 390, the 
latter corresponding to a mile in 46 seconds, or 78.26 miles 
per hour. The cards ranging from 50 to 70 miles per hour, 
and at 5 in. cut-off show great similarity. 

Of the indicator cards taken we have engraved a series of 
examples numbered 1 to 12, the vertical scale as engraved 
being 150 Ibs. per inch. Card No. 1 was taken after run- 
ning slowly over a bridge, cut-off at 8 in. and boiler pressure 
140 Ibs. ; initial pressure was 130 Ibs., dropping to 120 Ibs. 
at the point of cut-off. The back pressure rose rapidly as the 
speed increased, but not so markedly as when the steam was 
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stopped 18 minutes. On the return trip the engine left Bound 
Brook at 12.25 p. m., and arrived at Jersey City at 1.06 ; 
time, 40 minutes. Total run, 1 hour 38 minutes. 

Readings. of the pressure gauge were taken every 2)¢ 
minutes, and the highest pressure recorded was 140 lbs., 
while the lowest was 100 Ibs. The safety valves were loaded 
to blow off at 145 Ibs., hence the steam pressure was kept as 
near 140 Ibs. as possible. 

The annexed Table No. II. gives complete results of the 
trial, including the highest temperature in the smokebox as 
given by a Bulkley pyrometer. The temperature in the 
smokebox rose from 265 deg. while the engine was standing 
in the yard with a green fire and air brake pump exhaust- 
ing in the chimney, to 1,155 deg. with the engine running at 
65 miles per hour, cutting off at 5 in. and with a red fire, 
The pyrometer was placed midway between the tube sheet 
and forward end of the front connection. The coal trial was 
continued for 24 hours, the consumption including the coal 
used in banking the fire for the night, and the amount used 
in running 14 miles unattached ; the total was 9,730 Ibs. 
TABLE NO. IIl.—AVERAGE : sr OF TRIAL, APRIL 28, 


Length of trial 
Areas: 


Heating surface........ ... 








Least cross section of flues » nate coseas 
Ratio of grate surface to heating surface.... ...... 1 to 35.5 
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LOCOMOTIVE PERFORMANCE AT HIGH SPEED, JERSEY CENTRAL DIVISION, PHILADELPHIA & READING. 


allowed to follow the piston for a greater length of stroke. 
Thus in Card No. 7 it will be seen that the back pressure 
averaged 24 lbs. This card was taken when a speed of 74 
miles per hour had been attained with 10 in. cut-off and 135 
Ibs. boiler pressure. This 10 in. cut-off was simply employed 
as an experiment. Card No. 8, taken at the same boiler 
pressure and same speed as No. 7, shows the same horse- 
power, while in the one case nearly double the amount of 
steam is being used, the difference being due to the enormous 
back pressure in No. 7. 

Cards 9 and 10 were taken simultaneously on opposite 
sides of the engine, the cut-off being 5 in., the usual one, the 
boiler pressure 145 Ibs., and the engine making 390 revolu- 
tions, or at the rate of 78.32 miles per hour. These cards 
are believed to be taken at the highest speed at which a loco- 
motive was ever indicated. No. 12 was taken while backing 
to the roundhouse. : 

Accurate measurements showed that the engine drivers 
should make 298.98 revolutions to advance one mile without 
slip. From observations while running it was found that the 
engine made from 296 to 300 revolutions per mile, the 
average for 21 miles being 298.62 revolutions per mile, or 
less than the number indicated by measurement, the slip 
being practically nil. 

Some experiments were made to ascertain the pressure of 





the wind per square foot at high speeds. The results given 
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by the anemometer were, however, somewhat contradictory, 
and may be summarized as follows : 


TABLE NO. Ill. 
































































































Winn Pressure. Las. a 
PER SQ. FT. Speed 
ae fll 
| a Miles per REMARKS. 
By formula. le ne -— hour. UI | 
a ae | 
10 12.9 44.7 Mean of five observations. 
16.6 20.5 57.65 “« © three 7 
26.6 15.0 73. ~ “ two . 
6.3 | 15.6 | 6594 | “. “ ten + 
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The mean of all ten experiments agrees well with the 


formula— 
V2 
P= 300 H 
when P = Pressure of wind per square foot of flat surface at iW 
right angles to wind, 


and V = Speed of wind (or train) in miles per hour. 
The average horse-power was 733, and the average number’ 
of pounds of coal per horse-power per hour was 3.55 Ibs. 
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Hand Derrick Car. 


The derrick car illustrated is one of several kinds designed 
anda manufactured by the Industrial Works at Bay City, 
Mich. It is 36 ft. long over all, 10 ft. wide, andis con- 
structed entirely of white oak. The frame consists of six 
longitudinal timbers connected by end sills 8 in. by 16%¢ in. 
the two outside and the two centre being 9 in. by 16% in., 
and the two intermediate timbers 6 in. by 164g in. 
The longitudinal timbers are separated by oak distance 
pieces 8 in. by 16% in., through which pass twelve 1} in. 
tie bolts, which securely fasten the frame. 

Transverse timbers of oak 8 in. by 12 in. are bolted to the 
sills, passing underneath them. On these timbers are placed 
saddles, over which pass two 1!¢ in. truss rods, extending 
from end to end of the car. The corners of the car are pro- 
tected by wrought-iron angle plates, and at either end are 
extra heavy draw-bars and oak buffer blocks. The floor it 
of 1% in. oak, tongued and grooved. 

The truck is of the spring bolster type, with side roller 
bearings, and is constructed entirely of iron. The transom 
consists of two channel bars, on which rests the bolster with 
its springs. The truck has the M. C. B. standard axle, and 
the axle boxes have the Hewett lid. 

The car hasa brake and is supplied with an ample tool chest 
underneath. When the car is in operation it is made rigid 
by two 10 in. by 12 in. white oak bolsters, which pass across 
and underneath if, and are held in position by two wrought 
iron loops. Ordinary jacks are used with these transoms. 

Tae crane is supplied with a mast of Salisbury iron, whose 
lower end is haavier for strength, and which passes through 
a plate on upper surface of sills into a heavy bottom plate 
unieragath, the two plates baing bound together by 1 in. 
bolts. With this arrangement the greater weight is brought 
below the deck of the car, which gives the derrick great sta_ 
bility. The jib has an effective radius of 17 ft., and is con-- 
structed of two pieces of white oak 4 in. by 1314 in. by 22 ft. 
in length, bound together by distance pieces and through 
bolts. These timbers are fitted into a casting at their upper 
ends, which holds the sheaves, receiving the chain from a ten_ 
ton block. The lower ends of these timbers are held togethe,. 
by a shoe containing rollers, which revolve about the turned 
surface of the mast, by which the friction in slewing is re- 
duced to a minimum. This shoe is suspended by two 2-in. 
rods passing through a forging, which encircles the steel pin 
accurately fitted in the top of the mast. This forging also 
receives the two 2-in. tension rods. 

To add to the stability of the car when in operation, guy 
ropes may be attached to the links of the upper forging, turn 
ing on the pin at the top of the mast. Provision is made for 
hoisting at two speeds, according to the weight to be lifted. 
All gearing is accurately fitted, a point too often neglected in 
machinery of this class. 
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SCALE IN FEET. 
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HAND DERRICK CAR, BY THE INDUSTRIAL WORKS, BAY CITY, MICH. 

































































HAND DERRICK CAR—END VIEW. 
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End Platforms for Freight Cars. 


We present herewith a reduced copy of the very hand- 
some full-size crayon sketch which accompanied the report 
of the Committee on *‘ End Platforms for Freight Cars” at 
the last convention of the Master Car Builders’ Association. 
The report itself was published in fuil im our issue of June 
19, 1885, and the substance of the report is discussed in an- 
other column. 











A Fast Run. 


The accompanying diagram represents the speed attained 
on a recent fast run of a special train on the Indianapolis, 
Decatur & Springfield Railway. The following are the prin- 
cipal particulars of the run : 





REO ee ert a 10:52 a. m. 
pe ee a 11:58 a. m. 
SI iva 05045500095 cenecae ebeaanenes 65.3 miles. 
WI ackesat  anccotvesdenecubenbow sane 66 minutes. 
Average speed per hour................seseees 59.34 miles. 
pe A 

Engineer .... 

Fireman.... 

Conductor..... 

Time of ordinary express trains......... .. 1 hour 50 minutes. 
BOSE GE GS PET MOE... ccc n cctacesnseseess 35.6 miles. 


Additional particulars will be found in a letter from Mr. 
G. W. Bender, which we print in another column. 
Speed was slackened at two trestles, one situated near 








a good track and good locomotives and equipment. It is, 
however, much to be regretted that such high speeds are 
almost exclusively confined to special trains, and are seldom 
available to the ordinary passenger, whose time is also 
valuable. 








Gontributions. 





A Fast Run. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Oct. 12, 1885. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I inclose print showing stations, grades in feet per mile, 
time between stations, rate pes hour, and distances between 
stations, in a run made by special train of engine and one 
private car, conveying H. B. Hammond, President and Re- 
ceiver, and J. D. Probst, director of this road, from 
Montezuma to Moorefield, a suburb of this city, where they 
stopped to examine our shops. The run, 65 3-10 miles, was 
made in exactly 66 minutes, not deducting any time for two 
trestles, over which speed had to be reduced to 12 and 18 
miles per hour, respectively, and one dead stop at Roachdale, 
where the Louisville, New Albany & Chicago cross us at 
grade. 

No extra preparations were made for the run, the engine 
being taken in its regular turn, out of Decatur. The engine 



















































































work at this speed. The question of injector failing, though, 
we cannot fully understand, although claimed to be a fact by 
the engineer. ? 

The time at stations is probably accurate, as there was no 
chance of variation of watches, each operator reporting the 
train coming and indicating the exact moment of passing by 
‘**n, w,” so the record is correct by the standard clock of the 
road. > 

Between Russellville and Roachdale the speed was reduced 
to 18 miles per hour over one trestle, and in consequence of 
this and the slack-up for the stop'at Roachdale, the average is 
reduced to 52.9 miles per bour. 

The speed from Roachdale to Moorefield was not as high as 
might be expected from the profile, but about two years ago 
Burns (the engineer) was buried under a wreck on this section 
of the road while running at a high speed. This may have 
made him a little timid, hence the speed reduced to only 65 
miles per hour. G. W. BENDER, 

Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfield Railway Supt. 








Shop Notes at Springfield, Ill. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 
Mr. Barnes, General Master Mechanic of Wabash, St. 
Louis & Pacific Railway, is fitting all of his passenger en- 





gines with a rubber hose connection from the tank to each 































































































































































































Guion, and just beyond the foot of a short grade of 45 ft. 
per mile, and the other between Russellville and Roachdale, 
on a down grade of 39 ft. to the mile. It will be noticed that 
the exceptionally high speed of 77.14 miles per hour was 
attained between Marshall and Guion. As the train had then 
been running on an up grade for several miles, this sudden 
and great increase of speed seems inexplicable. Apparently 
the most favorable sections for high speed were those between 
North Salem and Moorefield, but the speeds attained there, 
65.25 and 63.61 miles per hour respectively are still consid- 
erably below 77 miles per hour. Weare, therefore, forced to 
the conclusion that there is some mistake about the time of 
passing Guion. If the error is one minute, the speed between 
Marshall and Guion would be 60 miles per hour instead of 
77, and the speed between Guion and Russellville would be 
54 miles per hour instead of 43 miles per hour. Both these 
speeds are more consistent with ordinary experience and 
with the speeds attained on other parts of this run. It 
therefore seems probable that some such error has been 
made, and that the time between Marshall and Guion, 414 
miles apart, was 4 min. 30 seconds, and that between Guion 
and Russellville was 7 min. 40 seconds, and not 8 min. 40 
seconds, as given on the diagram. 

The method of obtaining the speed is free from many ob- 
jections, but it is evident that several seconds are consumed 
in sending and receiving even a short message. As two 
persons were engaged in recording the time at each point, 
the chances of error were multiplied, and the fact that the 
times are merely recorded within one-quarter of a minute, 
instead of one-quarter of a second, as in horse racing, shows 
that extreme accuracy has not yet been obtained in these 
matters. Some experience is needed to take time correctly, 
and in this case an error of five seconds would, at the speed 
of 77 miles per hour, make a difference of nearly 565 ft. in 
the position of the train. A train running at 60 miles an 
hour travels 22 ft. in one-quarter second, and yet how few 
cases of timing trains take note of even seconds. 

The probable existence of this error does not detract from 
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END PLATFORMS FOR FREIGHT CARS. 


is of Grant build, cylinders 17 x 24, driving-wheels 68 in. on 
tread, weight 74,600 Ibs. ; roller slide valves. The special car 
is 60 ft. long, has 42 in. paper wheels, and weighs 56,000 Ibs. 
The time was accurately ascertained to the second in the fol- 
lowing manner : The operator at each station, as the train 
passed, made the letters ‘‘ n, w,” for now, andthe dispatcher 
recorded the time by the regulator in his office here. 

The extraordinary speed of 77.14 miles per hour may 
seem open to question, but I consider it was actually attained, 
and that the figures are correct to the second for the follow- 
ing reasons : 

After leaving Montezuma, the speed for the first 7.5 miles 
was nearly 59 miles per hour, and for the next 3.5 miles was 
60 miles per hour, and for the next 4.5miles—ten miles from 
the starting point—the speed was the highest attained, 77 
miles per hour; and everything being favorable, such an in- 
crease might beexpected. The grade is only 19 ft. to the 
mile, practically nothing, with a pitch down hill for nearly 
half the distance of 45 ft. to the mile. 

Just after leaving Guion there is a trestle, over which the 
speed was reduced to about 18 or 20 miles per hour, and now 
begins the steepest up grade on the road—an average of 40 
ft. to the mile for nearly seven miles, really the only grade 
to offer any resistance. The engineer found just after passing 
Guion that neither the pump nor injector were supplying the 
boiler at this speed, and was obliged to run slower to get water 
in the boiler. We can comprehend why the pump would not 
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the merit of the performance. The attainment of a speed of 
over 60 miles per hour for any distance is rare, and implies 


tender truck box, in order to flood them with water in case 
of heating on fast runs with few stops. Although the water 
washes the oil entirely out of the box, no cutting arises 
from the use of water as long as the supply is sufficient to 
keep the box full. This point was satisfactorily settled by 
running a tender on a fast train entirely on water, on a trip 
of 300 miles, and with no cutting or bad results in any way. 
Experiments in this direction will probably be made at an 
early date on passenger cars. 

The passenger engines are being fitted with a modification 
of the extension arch. This arrangement, which gives very 
satisfactory results, is shown on the accompanying illustra- 
tion. When an engine comes in for removing the flues, the 
flue-sheet is set back 8 in.; a longer smoke arch is thus ob- 
tained without the addition of an extension. This method 
(for the time) saves piecing out the flues, the forward ends of 
which are considered to have little value for heating surface. 

The diaphragm sheet (A) is hinged, and operated by a 
crank arm and rod running to the cab. This is closed in 
going through cities, so as to shut off all communication 
with the flues and fire-box. No smoke is then emitted, as the 
engine exhausts out of an empty arch. A register valve (B) 
on the side of the arch is also operated from the cab, and, 
should occasion require, it can be opened and the diaphragm 
closed, when the exhaust carries out of the stack any sparks 
which have accumulated. 

The ejector principle is also used on the nozzles by adding 
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a petticoat pipe and contracting the stack. This improves 
the draft so much that the nozzle can be enlarged % in., 
effecting a saving of two tons of coalinarun of 180 miles. 
The draft is so strong that a small bolt or nut on the netting 
is carried up and out of the stack. 

The arrangement of fire-brick arch, shown on the accom- 
panying sketch, is being successfully used on passenger en- 
giges. The arch is laid on pipes running from the door sheet 
to the throat sheet. Below the fire-door are eight 2-in. pipes 
(A) opening into the fire-box. On the outside end of these 
pipes are fitted sliding valves, controlled by a lever, so that 
the amount of air admitted by them can be controlled. By 
this means much of the smoke is prevented. 

FRANK C, SMITH. 








The Proper Construction of Extension Smoke Arches 
and of Fire-brick Arches in Fire-boxes. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

The report of the Master Mechanics’ committee on spark- 
arresters, as printed, shows that there is very little economy 
in the extension smoke arch and fire-brick arch in the fire- 
box, and as this result is not in accordance with the results 
as obtained elsewhere, this report gives a false impression. 
The report refers to the test of an engine on the Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis Railway, and, as I 
happen. to be personally acquainted with the matter, the 
following details may help to show that the showing was 
not the fault of the principle of the extension. The extension 
used by the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis 
has no netting back of the exhaust nozzles—that is, the netting 
stops at the exhaust nozzle, and asolid plate extends from the 
nozzle back to the baffle plate. Where the extension has proven 
a suecess, as on the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, 
the netting is run clear back to the baffle plate. The Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis engine was fitted 
with a perfectly vertical baffle plate but a few inches from 
the flue-sheet. Where the extension has given good results, 
this plate is fitted at quite an angle, to facilitate the escape of 
sparks, and quite a distance from the flue-sheet. The fire- 
brick arch which was tried on the Cleveland, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati & Indianapolis road was but 4 in. thick, and the 
shake and jar of the engine soon destroyed it. On the Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific road the arch is 8 to 
10 in. thick, and has, to my own knowledge, lasted from two 
to three years without a cent’s worth of repairs. 

The scraight stacks used on the Cleveland, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati & Indianapolis road are from 1 in. to 2 in. larger in 
diameter than the cylinder, and it has been found that the 
extension requires a smaller stack, if it is desired to use larger 
nozzles. The Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapo- 
lis engine was run with a 2%4 in. double nozzle, while the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, by the use of the 
arrangement of extension as described and smaller stacks, 
use 31¢ and 3%¢ nozzles on the same size of engine. It was 
also found on the latter road that the extension and fire-brick 
arch were as successful with slack as with lump coal, and the 
incrustation of the flue-sheet spoken of in the report was the 
result of the effect of the vertical baffle plate causing the draft 
to act through the lower flues with more intensity than the 
top flues, and by the confinement of the intense heat to a small 
portion of the flue-sheet, not only incrustation results, but the 
leading of the lower flues was burned off also. I call attention 
to these facts, as the extension smoke-arch and fire-brick arch 
will not prove of any benefit unless fitted as described, and 
the want of success in obtaining better results on the engine 
referred to ir the report is due simply to the fact that they 
were not of the same design as used on roads where it has 
proven successful, The Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific has found great economy in their use and has spent a 
great deal of time in experimenting with them, and has at 
last found the correct design, and necessarily has found 
success and economy in their use. In these facts may be 
found an explanation of the often-noticed anomaly, that a 
device that gives the greatest of results on one road has no 
success whatever on another. There is no question but that 
if extension smoke-arches and fire-brick arches are designed 
as are those on the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, 
economy will result, from 10 to 30 per cent., as has been de- 
monstrated on that road. FRANK C. SMITH. 








Form for Bills for Wheels and Axles. 


Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis Rail- } 
way Co. ‘ 
CLEVELAND, O., Oct. 13, 1885. | 

To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

On page 596 of the Railroad Gazette for Sept. 18, 1885, I 
notice a formula submitted by Mr. John Kirby, General 
Master Car- Builder, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Rail- 
way, for rendering bills against foreign roads for wheels and 
axles changed. 

The system of accounts kept by this company requires us to 
keep a debit and credit account with each class of freight and 
passenger cars, t. e., ‘* box,” ‘‘ stock,” ‘‘ flat,” ‘‘ coal,” ‘* ca- 
boose,” ete., and accordingly, when Mr. Kirby’s bills reach 
us we are compelled to dissect them and add to each class of 
cars the fitting, turning, etc., in order to make our proper 
charges. For the convenience of my shop clerks in making 
bills I had a formula gotten out showing the different circum- 
stances under which wheels may be changed under these cars, 
and bills rendered for same, and in the month of August had 
bills rendered in accordance with that formula, each charge 
showing the net difference between the cost and credit in ac 
cordance with M. C. B. rules. One of the roads objected to 
our bill for the reason that no explanation was given as to 
how the charge was made, and to satisfy such roads I had 
vouchers printed with this formula on the back of same, a 
copy of which I incloseZyou. This gives 22 cases under which 





wheels may be changed and bills rendered. On the face of 
the bill, in a column prepared for that purpose, we simply 
specify the number of the formula under which this charge 
was rendered, thereby avoiding the necessity of making any 
explanations as to the charges and credits for each individual 
car or summary of the whole of them. In this way we can 
make our vouchers quite as rapidly as under the old system 
of debit and credit, and make the explanation perfectly plain 
ineach case. We think you will find this a change, if not an 
improvement, over some of the methods now in use, and as 
all railway companies make vouchers on a regular form, it 
avoids the necessity of having statements or papers attached 
to vouchers, which, although giving the information for 
each wheel, are a source of inconvenience in handling or 
filing. W. H. TuRREFr, 
General Master Mechanic. 

(The face of th bill has the following column heads: 

Changed (Date, Place). 

Car (Initial, Class, Number). 

Wheels and axles removed (Maker’s name and date, Num- 
ber and shop marks, Cause of removal). 

Formula Number. 

Wheels and axles used (Number, New or Second-hand). 

Charge. The reverse of the bill has the following under 
the head of ‘‘ Explanation of Charges,” occupying one-half of 
the sheet, which is 7 x 81¢ in.}: 
EXPLANATION OF CHARGES. 
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The Buffalo Car Coupler Tests. 





Ann ARBOR, Mich., Oct. 16, 1885. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Permit me to correct an error which occurred in your 
issue of the 25th ult., in ‘‘ Table I.—Particulars of Couplers.” 
It says ‘‘ Morgan couplers,” ‘‘ Distance apart bodies of 
cars—open, 4714; closed, 44.” The facts are these: The 
Morgan coupler was attached to Wheeling &Lake Er> 
gondola cars No. 307 and 338, with end platforms, and the 
actual projection of the draw-bar from the end sill is 10 in. 
Hence, when coupled and closed, 20 in., not 44 in. ; open, 2344 
in., not 4714 in. When. open, the 344 in. is due to P¢ in. 





slack allowed in the coupler, and the 2 in. is due to the draw 
springs. B. B. MorGan. 
[There is apparently no error in our table. It gives 
in all cases the distance between ‘‘ bodies of cars,” and 
not between end sills.—EpITOR RAILRCAD GAZETTE. | 





Convention of the Association of American Railroad 
Superintendents. 





The Association of Railroad Superintendents held the usual 
semi-annual convention at No. 46 Bond street, New York, 
Thursday, Oct. 15, some 40 members being present. The 
principal business transacted was a report of the committee 
on standard frogs, an animated eulogy of the Phelps induc- 
tion telegraph by President Stevenson, of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, with resulting discussion, and 
action against the issuing of passes to delegates to conven- 
tions of railroad associations on requests from the secretaries 
thereof. On the following day a well attended steamboat 
excursion to West Point took place. The next convention will 
be at Cincinnati, O., on Thursday, April 15, 1886. 

The officers of the convention in attendance were W. H. 
Stevenson, President, New York, New Haven & Hartford ; 

. D. Barton, Vice-President, Long Island ; Waterman 
Stone, Secretary, Providence, Warren & Bristol. 

The following list of new members, 22 in all, most of 
whom were present, was then elected : 


Geo. E. Todd, Boston & Lowell; 

H. E. Chamberlain, Concord ; 

C. D. McReivey, N. Y., Susq. & 
Western ; 

John M. Turner, I!]. Central. 

W. F. Potter, Flint & Pere Mar- 


G. F. Evans, Louisville & Nash- 
ville; 

P. Bruner, Pennsylvania Co. ; 

M. D. Woodford, Wheeling & 
Lake Erie ; 

F. Canfield, N. Y., Ont. & West- 


quette ; ern ; 

A. F. Wood, A. L. Dunbar, T. A. | C. M. Sheaf, Illinois Central ; 

Phillips, N. Y.. Penn. & Ohio;| R. B. Pegram, Mem. & Charles- 
DT. Lumley, Cleve., Youngst’n ton ; 

& Pitts.; Robert Blee, C., C.,C. & 1; 

G. H. Kimball, N. Y., Chicago & | C. W. Lampher, ». Y. Ont. & 

St. Louis ; Western : 

Elliot Holbrook, N. Y. & New | H. Holton Wood. Staten Island 

England ; Rapid Transit Co.; 

J. Herrin, Int. & Gt. North. and | W. K. Miner, Lack. & Western ; 

a, K..&T.; W. B. Rider, Ches. & Chio ; 
Henry A. Phillips, Fitehburg ; | C. W. Bradley, N. Y., W. Shore 
W. I. Fox, Fitchburg ; & Buffalo. 

After some other routine business, the following report 
was submitted : 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STANDARD FROGS. 
‘* To the Association of American Railroad Superintend- 
ents: 

‘* Your committee, to whom was referred the subject of 
standard frogs, herewith submit the following report : 

‘* This subject is one to which most superintendents have 
given a great deal of thought, and one which has given them 
considerable trouble from the difficulty experienced in get- 
ting from manufacturers just what was wanted, each maker 
of frogs having his own standards, and working in accord- 
ance therewith. It appears to your committee that a stand- 
ard should be adopted, and all frogs hereafter ordered be 
made to conform thereto. Having determined how frogs 
shall be measured, and what proportions the parts shall bear 
to each other, very little trouble need be anticipated in caus- 
ing its universal adoption. 

“If each road represented in the Association insist upon 
having its frogs conform to the standard, other patterns will 
disappear. 

‘* Your committee realize that any standard may require 
slight modifications to fulfill certain requirements, as for in- 
stance where cars of one gauge are to be run on a slightly 
wider gauge track, like the Pennsylvania Railroad, thus com- 
pelling a wider throat, but such cases will be exceedingly 
rare and will seldom require more than slight changes. 

‘* Your committee were instructed to confer with the Road- 
Masters’ Association upon the subject under discussion, but 
as that Association have had no meeting since the appoint- 
ment of this committee, nothing has been done except to 
notify the Road-Masters’ Association and to request their 
views. 

‘The following suggestions are submitted, with the recom- 
mendation that the subject be thoroughly discussed at this 
meeting, and with such alterations as may be determined 
upon, they be submitted to each road represented in this Asso- 
ciation, to the Road-Masters’ Association, and to the different 
manufacturers of frogs in America, and that final action 
upon the adoption of a standard be deferred to the next 
meeting of the Association. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

‘‘ First—Wing rails of fixed frogs to be alike at both ends 
and interchangeable, thereby materially adding to the life of 
the frog. 

‘* Second—All measurements of frogs shall be made from 
or on a line drawn from a point midway between the rails at 
the heel, through the point of frog to a point midway between 
the rails at toe. 

‘* Third—With of point 14 in., then one-half the frog num 
ber is the distance from actual to theoretical point. 

‘* Fourth—For fixed frogs the distance between wearing 
surfaces of rail at heel of trog shall be 8 in., at toe 4 in. 
Then 8 in. x No. of frog gives distance from point to heel, 
and 4 in. x No. gives distance from point to toe, and 8 x 4 
in. or one foot x frog No. gives length of frog. 

‘*For spring rail frogs your Committee recommend as a 
standard width of heel 12 in.: then distance from point to 
heel will always be equal to frog number. 

‘‘ Distance trom point to toe is recommended to be always 
6 ft. for all numbers. Respectfully submitted, Waterman 
Stone, C. D. Hammond, Albert Allen.” 

After discussion by Messrs. Barton, Douglas, Hammond, 
Stone and Sully, to the general effect that action in the direc- 
tion indicated was desirable, but that the Association were 
not prepared to discuss the recommendations off-hand, the 
report was received and the committee continued, with 
recommendation that those having suggestions to make in the 
matter should communicate by letter with them, to the end 
that the subject might be more fully discussed at the next 
meeting. 

The committee on telegraph rules failed to report, and that 
on the 24 o’clock system made only an informal report and 
asked to be continued. 

President Stevenson, of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, which has had the Phelps induction telegraph 
(illustrated in the Railroad Gazette of Feb. 20, 1885) in daily 


| use on 12 miles of its line between New Rochelle and the 


Harlem River for about a year, then gave a very full de- 
scription of it with a strong and enthusiastic endorsement of 
its merits. He declared that it had never failed to work for 
asingle hour, even when their regular wires were interrupted. 
He regarded it as much more reliable than the ordinary form 
of telegraph, an immense safeguard which would constitute 
a certain protection against the great majority of collisions ; 
and, for most roads, a great economy as well ; especially on 
lines of thin traffic, where telegraph stations were kept open 
night and day at way points solely for operating pur- 





: Under the Phelps system the baggageman or 
one freight brakeman or conductor was an operator, 
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and communication was maintained copstantly either 
by telegraph or telephone between every train and the dis- 
patcher and every other train, so that a break-down, for in- 
stance, was known the instance it occurred to every other 
train on the line and to the dispatcher. Even when a train 
was on the side-track and the wire only between the main 
track rails, communication was still easy. He had been 
skeptical at first, but his doubts had been completely re- 
moved and he regarded it from the railroad puint of view as 
the wonder of the age. He looked with confidence within a 
very few years, to see it an established feature of every first- 
class railroad, as for commercial pw salone it would be 
of the greatest value. Travelers would be certain to prefer 
the lines which had it. He understood that several promi- 
nent lines, especially one of the Chicago lines with an immense 
mileage, were contemplating the use of itona large scale, 
and he urged every railroad man present to come up and see 
it for himself. 

The most animated discussion of the convention followed, 
and a trip for examination was arranged for in which a num- 
ber of those present took part. 

The subject of power brakes on freight trains was then 
brought up and discussed in an informal way for some time, 
as also that of fusee signals and sp2ed recorders. The use of 
both of these safeguards was indorsed by several members as 
having proved practically very advantageous. 

The committee on passes to delegates to railroad employés’ 
conventions then submitted the following resolution: 

** Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that the 
passing of delegates to conventions of the several branches of 
railroad service on circulars issued by the secretaries of such 
conventions should he discontinued.” 

‘* Resolved, That passes for such purposes should be issued 
only on application of the Superintendent of the railroad on 
which the delegate is employed.” 

The resolutions, after short debate, were unanimously 
adopted, as also one authorizing the printing of 500 copies of 
the report, constitution and list of members, and the conven- 
tion adjourned to meet in Cincinnati (it was understood at 
the Grand Hotel) April 15, 1886. 

In the evening the members and accompanying ladies at- 
tended the performance of the ‘‘ Mikado” on invitation, and 
on the following day made an excursion up the Hudson to 
West Point on the steamer Castleton, tendered for the occa- 
sion by the Hon. J. H. Starin. A fine lunch was served on 
board, a good band enlivened the occasion, and the trip was 
much enjoyed by all those present, among whom were in- 
cluded some 100 members and guests, and a large number of 
ladies. Messrs. Stevenson and Barton were especially con- 
spicuous and successful in their efforts to make everything 
pass off pleasantly. 








Road-Masters’ Association of America. 





The third annual convention was held in Chicago, Oct. 14 
and 15, President I. Burnett in the chair and D. H. Lovell, 
Secretary pro tem. Thirty-nine members answered to the 
roll-call the first day, and 76 new members were admitted. 
Most of those present were from the West, a considerable 
number from the South and only seven from states east of 
Ohio. 
The following report was submitted : 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE UPON RAILROAD FROGS AND GUARD 


RAILS. 


“Your committee upon 
Rails,’ would respectfully re 

‘* 1. Relative merits of sti 
of same. 

‘* Your committee is of the opinion that the spring rail frog 
is superior to the stiff rail, and that its life is possibly three 
times that of the stiff rail frog. 

‘*2. Which is better—a frog riveted to a plate, or held by 
clamps and bolts ? 

‘* Opinion is very evenly divided as to which is preferable, 
although the life of a riveted frog is considered to be greater 
than a clamp frog. The loosening and rattling of the rivets 
make it objectionable as compared with the clamp; but in 
point of ultimate economy, opinion rather favors the riveted 
frog. 

‘*3. What is the best total length for a frog, and should its 
length be equal from its point ¢ 

‘The best total length for No. 8 to No. 15 spring rail frog 
seems to be 15 ft., and for a stiff rai] frog not more than 10 
ft. However, for the purpose of making them interchange- 
able, your committee recommends the consideration of a 
uniform length of 15 ft. 

‘4, What should be the guard-rail distance ? What width 
of channel or throat of frog ? 

‘* To suit the present wheel limits, 4 ft. 53¢ in. as adopted 
by the Master Car-Builders’ Association, and 4 ft. 5 in. as 
adopted by the 4 ft. 9 in. system of roads (principally Penn- 
sylvania Railroad), the guard-rail distance should be 2 in., 
and the throat of frog the same. Roads running only 4 ft. 
81¢ in. cars may find it advantageous to use 1°4 in. guard-rail 
distance and the same for throat of frog. 

‘*5. Should the gauge be exact at point or loose ¢ 
much loose, and why ? 

‘*The gauge at the point should be exact ; the proper gaug- 
ing point being about 6 in. back of the actual point. our 
committee would advise greater carefulnessin this particular 
onthe part of maintenance of way men, and urge the im- 
portance of permitting no variation from the exact gauge 
through frogs and guard rails. 

D. H. LOVELL, Chairman, 


JOHN DOYLE, 
E. R. MILLs, 
Committee.” 

In the discussion, the majority favored the spring-rail 
frog, but it was confessed that they were often not properly 
made. Those who opposed it did soon the ground of safety. 
A vote being taken on a resolution recommending a spring- 
rail frog, when properly made, as gen safe and more dur- 
able than a rigid frog, there were 23 on each side. A ma- 
jority voted that the spring-rail frog is more durable and 
causes less damage to rolliug stock; and there was a majority 
of three against a motion that it is — safe. 

The opinion was genera] in favor of a riveted frog. Clamps 
were said to work loose and bolts broke. A vote favored the 
riveted frog as more durable. 

As to length of frog, 15 ft. was recommended by vote for 
spring-rail frogs, and no recommendation was made as to 
others. The committee’s recommendations as to guard-rail 
distance*and wdith of throat of frog were accepted 

As to loose or tight gauge at point of frog, there was much 
difference of opinion, but a majority voted to adopt the com- 
mittee’s recommendation. 


‘Railroad Frogs and Guard 
rt as follows : 
railand spring frogs and life 


How 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON HANDLING COAL FOR LOCOMO- 
TIVES. 


‘** Your committee, appointed to make a report upon the 
question of ‘ handling coal’ for locomotives, would respect- 
fully submit the following : 

‘* After receiving answer from a large number of circular 
letters of inquiry sent to superintendents upon the sub- 
ject we find a maximum price of 30 cents per ton for hauling 
coal over platforms of different constructions, and a mini 





mum of 11 cents per ton, making an average of 19.4 per 
ton. 
‘* And where coal chutes are used we find a maximum price 
per ton of 9 cents and a minimum of .045, an average of .074 
r ton, and an average of 12 cents per ton in favor of chutes. 
‘ime consumed in taking coal from chutes, one minute, and 
from other devices, 12 minutes, a saving in time of 11 min- 
utes for each engine coaled, in favor of chutes; and where 
3,000 tons of coal are handled monthly, we find a saving in 
favor of coal chutes of nearly $4,500 over other devices. And 
our committee would recommend that the questions of 
andling coal for locomotives be referred to the Association 
of Railroad Superintendents. 
T. Hickey, 
C. E. JONEs, 
THOS. ADAMSON, 


Committee.” 
This was adopted without discussion. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON WEIGHT AND FORM OF RAIL, 
WITH JOINT. 


wrigetd make a report upon the 
il, with Joint’ would respectively 


* Your committee a) 
‘ Weight and Form o' 
submit the following : 

‘1. Weight.—For the rail of the quality at present manu- 
factured, and to suit the present spacing ot cross-ties, your 
committee would recommend two standard weights—60 Ibs. 
per yard for light and 70 Ibs. per yard for heavy traffic. 

‘*2. Form.—They would recommend that the form be sub- 
stantially that shown on the attached drawing, the base to 
be equal to the height, and the radius of the top of the head 
head ag same as that of the fillet of the wheel, 14 inch pre- 
fe : 

**3. Joint.—Your committee do not feel prepared as yet to 
recommend a joint. The double angle splice makes a superior 
joint, but inasmuch as this subject is at present receiving 
considerable attention in railroad circles, and as there are 
good forms of joint, which merit attention, they would recom- 
mend that it be discussed and continued to the next meeting. 

D. H. LovELtL, 

T. HICKEY, 

C. BUHRER, 
Committee.” 

The section submitted was that adopted by the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad. The discussion on rails did not develop any 
very positive convictions. There was more interest shown in 
joints. A motion that angle bars make the best splice was 
carried. Wm. Dunn, of the Baltimore & Ohio, bad an ordi- 
nary fish-plate made, 40 in. long, with which he made a 
joint, a tie under the joint and one at each side. This was 
put in last March, and a — level shows no change in it 
now. Mr. McInarna, of the Erie, favored a joint supporting 
the ends of the rails on the principle of the Fisher joint. It 
was voted that the angle joint should be 44 in. long, so as to 
rest on three ties, with a tie in the centre. 

Though the committee on switchés was not ready to re- 
port, the subject was discussed. For length of a split switch 
15 ft. was favored, with 3 to 3!¢ in. opening at heel. There 
was a pretty even division as to the relative merits of split 
and rigid switches. A small majority voted in favor of split 
switches. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON GRAVEL AND CINDER BALLAST. 


‘* Your committee ui 
respectfully report as follows : 

‘* 1. Which is the better, gravel or cinder ballast / 

‘‘Opinion is very evenly divided, gravel having the 
preference, except in yards, there cinder is considered prefer- 
able, your committee favoring the cinder for yards. 

‘*2. Which is the cheapest method of handling gravel ? 
Loading with steam shovel and unloading with plow, or loa4- 
ing and unloading by hand ? 

“Opinions vary, yet they seem to favor the steam shovel 
and plow. Your committee would recommend steam shovel 
for loading and plow for unloading. 

‘*3. The cost of handling same. We find the average cost 
of handling to be as follows: Loading gravel with steam 
shovel from 6 to 10 cents per yard, and loading and unload- 
ing and putting the same under 20 to 24 cents per yard. For 
loading and unloading cinders 80 cents per car, putting 
under the track from 12 to 15 cents per yard extra. 

JOHN DOYLE, 
J. W. CRalIG, 
Committee. 

After discussion it was voted that the steam shovel is the 
best means of Joading gravel and the plow or dump car the 
best for unloading. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ROCK BALLAST. 


‘* Your committee beg leave to report as follows : 

‘* We recommend that broken rock is the best material to 
be had for ballast. 

‘* First—It forms a stronger bearing for the ties than either 
sand or gravel. 

‘** Second—It affords better drainage for water. 

‘‘ Third—It does not require as many ties per mile. 

‘* Fourth—It stays in surface better and does not require to 
to be overhauled as often. 

‘* Fifth—It is no more rigid than most kinds of gravel, and 
rails will wear as long as on other ballast. 

R. A. Hoveuton, Committee. 

Most of those discussing this report dissented from it. 
Broken stone was said to make a rough track, bad to tam 
and costly; but some preferred it for a bed on which to lay 
or 4 in. of gravel Mr. Shea, of the Cincinnati 


Southern, who had had 30 years’ experience with broken | 


stone, and formerly thought there was nothing like it, now 
prefers gravel. 

The subject of elevation of curves was discussed, Mr. 
Dunn (B. & O.) favoring a trifle more than an inch to a de- 


gree. Mr. J. McInarna (Erie) 4 in., which he had found suffi- 
cient for sup to 60 miles an hour. Mr. Buhrer (Chi- 


cago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh) used *4 in. per degree up to 
5 degrees and 1g in. up to 10, going back 30 ft. for each ¢ 
in. of elevation. Mr. opy, of the same road, believed that 
Charles Latimer’s rule of 1g in. per degree was not far 
wrong. Mr. Kerwin (Chicago & Northwestern) did not be- 
lieve in a general rule. For curves from 2 to 8 degrees }, 
in. would do, and he had seen a 41¢ in. elevation work wel 
on a 13 degree curve. When the curve is in a hollow and 
approached by a heavy grade, more elevation is required. 

uring the proceedings —— canes were presented 
to President Teenell and Secretary Sloan. The question 
was continued till the next convention, which is to be held in 
St. Louis on the second Tuesday of October, 1886. 








Master Car-Builders’ Association. 


MASTER CAR-BUILDERS’ RULES OF INTERCHANGE. 


Rules of Interchange.—A circular from the Executive 
Committee relating to the rules of interchange issued Oct. 15 


says: 
** At a meeting held in Buffalo, Sept. 14, 1885, the Execu- 
tive Committee authori the f 


‘ollowing as the correct inter- 
pretation of Rule 9 of Interchange Rules : 
‘Boring and fitting wheels, each 50 cents, is a proper 


m gravel and cinder ballast would, 





foes St every wheel used in the repairs contemplated by 
this rule. 

‘*Drawing and replacing, per axle, 50 cents, is a proper 
charge for every axle drawn from a truck for the repairs 
contemplated by this rule, whether the same axle or another 
is put back. 

“Turning axles, each, 40 cents, is a proper charge only 
when a new axle is used. 

‘** The form of bill given herewith may be substituted for 
that given in Rule 10, by any parties desiring to do so, as it 
embodies all the data of old bill form, and is extended to bet- 
ter adapt it to new Rule 9, and the Executive Committee 
will recommend the adoption of the new form of bill at the 
next annual revision of the rules.” 

: The column heads in the form of bill annexed are as fol- 
OWS : 





Date. Materials used ; 
Wheels— 
Station. New. 
Second-hand, 
Car: Axles— 
Initial. New. 
lass. Second-hand. 
Number. Net charge. 
Wheels removed ; Labor performed ;: 
Maker. Boring and fitting. 
Date cast. Drawing and replacing. 
Number. Turning axle. 
Cause of removal. 
Net total charge. 
Shop marks on wheel or axle. 








New England Road-Masters’ Association. 





The third annual meeting was opened at 2:10 p. m., Oct. 
14, at the Hotel Warwick at Springfield, Mass., by Presi- 
dent A. C. Beane, of the Central Vermont Railroad. The 
session began with prayer by J. 8. Lane, of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford road. The following members were 
present that day : 

J. 8. Lane, New York, New Haven & Hartford; J. W. 
Shanks, New London & Northern; P. A. Eaton, Concord; 
A. C. Stevens, Boston & Maine; R. Hyland, Cheshire; J. R. 
Patch, Connecticut River; E. Newcomb, Portland & Ogdens- 
burg; a . King, Connecticut River; D. C. Garrisen, 
Shepaug; W. F. Ellis, Providence & Worcester; A. C. 
Beane, Central Vermont; J. F. Day, Burlington & Lamoille; 
G. W. Bishop, Fitchburg; Charles S, Slafter, Boston & 
Providence; G. H. Follanbee, Cheshire; Thomas Devine, 
Brattleboro & Whitehall; T. C. Burman, New York & New 
—— 

¢ following new members were admitted and present : 

H. N. Hammond, New York & New England; J. W. 
a, Troy & Greentield; Newman Harvey, Troy & 

nion. 

The following became new members by application, but 
were not present : Samuel Greer, Hartford & Connecticut 
Western; R. J. Stackhouse, Danbury & Norwalk: Thomas 
Sprague and M. E, Cork, New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford; A. Goss, New York & New England; E. H. Dutton, 
Central Vermont; John Farquhar, Bangor & Piscataquis; 
Melvin Clifford, Boston & Lowell; 8. C. Paxson, New Haven 
& Northampton; W. B. Ludwig, Knox & Lincoln; W. L. 
Dew, New York & New England; J. E. Perkins, Boston & 
Providence. 

The following additional members were present Oct. 15: 
P. D. Burman, Narragansett Pier; F. C. Clark, New York, 
New Haven Hartford; H. W. Varnum, Johnsbury & 
Lake Champlain; W. E. Clark, Vermont Valley; W. L. 
Dew, New York & New England. 

Also the following new member was present that day : J. 
C. Eggleston, Naugatuck Railroad. 

These officers were elected for the ensuing year : President, 
J. W. Shanks, of the New London Northern ; Vice-President, 
A.,C. Stevens, of the Boston & Maine ; Chaplain, J. 8. Lane, of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford ; Secretary, W. F. 
Ellis, of the Providence & Worcester ; Treasurer, P. A. Eaton, 
of the Concord road : Executive Committee, J. 8S. Lane, 
J. R. Patch and C. W. Bishop. A. C. Stevens, of the Boston 
& Maine road, offered the following resolution : 


‘* Resolved, That for safety, stand and economy of track the 
split switch with the automaticst and is the best in use.” 


Mr. Lane, of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, fa- 
vored the split switch and praised it unreservedly. To the 
objection raised that in winter time water is apt to freeze 
inside the automatic stand, Mr. Lane replied that while this 
was true, it could easily be avoided by keeping the switch 
clean. A switch is not to be left uncared for. J. W. Shanks 
approved its thorough safety on a 4!¢-in. rail, but not on the 
3-in. W. F. Ellishad been a strong advocate of the White 
switch, but the care and renewals necessary to keep that 
switch in order detracted much from its merits and value. 
As to the Tyler and Cook switches, they received but little 
notice. On the whole, the split switch, after being thor- 
oughly discussed, its merits and disadvantages criticised, 
seemed to offer the most and best my sy not only as a 
safe switch, but as an economical one for the present heav 
rolling stock. The resolution was put to vote and unani- 
mously adopted. The Wharton switch was 94 advo- 
cated by Mr. Patch, of the Connecticut River road, but did 
not otherwise excite much interest among the members 
present. 

At the evening mosting A. C. Beane presided first, and 
R. Hyland, of Keene, N. H., presided after Mr. Beane left 
the chair. The subject of railroad ties was first discussed by 
r. Beane, who dwelt chiefly on the length of time the ties 
of different woods would last, giving some interesting facts. 
He also spoke about laying ties, jally around curves, he 
himself thinking it better to place the large end on the inside 
of the track. He was followed in the discussion by Messrs. 
Ellis, Lane, Patch and others. A resolution was offered b 
Secretary Ellis to the effect that ties 7 in. thick and with 
in. face should be used on main lines. The question of ‘ bal- 
last” was opened by J. S. Lane of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, who gave an interesting talk concernin 
both stone and gravel ballast, preferring stone. He was fol- 
lowed by Messrs. Patch, Eaton, Beane, and Ellis, each of 
whom were closely questioned by different members of 
the Association. The discussion of these two subjects lasted tiil 
wg o'clock, when the meeting adjourned till 1 o'clock 

t. 15. 

Thursday morning, Oct. 15, the members made an excur- 
sion to Hartford, on the invitation of Superintendent David- 
son, and on their return were taken in an inspection train 
over the Boston & Albany to Washington, the summit be- 
tween Springfield and Pittsfield. 

At the session in the afternoon suggestions were presented 
by different members asto the best way of securing good 
drainage and on rock ballasting for tracks. This resolution 
was unanimously adopted: 

** Resolved, That we do not doubt the benefit from the use 
of rock ballast, and would each one of us like to use on our 
rouds, when circumstances permit, some rock ballast for 
trial; yet believe that until such circumstances permit we 
will be satisfied with good gravel ballast, with proper drain- 
age for the same,” 

This form of resolution was adopted, because many of the 
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members had not as yet had any practical experience in usin: 
stone ballast, and also, as su; by Secretary Ellis, i 
was a question whether their several roads can at present 
afford to use stone ballast on account of the great cost. 

P. A. Eaton then epened a discussion on rail benders, 
track drills and other road tools. He advised the use of the 
heavy Emerson bender, capable of being used even on 
90-Ib. rails. It was a labor-saving machine, strong and 
durable. For track drill the Retchet patent offered to him 
the best odvensiges ; otis mauls, tamping-bars and 
spades were also e strongly advocated the use 
of the Andrew Warren track gauge above any other. As to 
track velocipedes, both the Kalamazoo and Sheffield patents 
were mentioned. Mr. Eaton recommended the Sheffield for 
speed, durability, ease of management and “‘ heft.” Secre- 
tary Ellis followed with remarks substantially corroborating 
Mr. Eaton’s views. After the opinions of most of the mem- 
bers present had been drawn out, it was found that the 
Emerson machine for bending rails was much favored above 
the old Camp machine; the Retchet_ was also the favorite 
drill and the Sheffield the best velocipede. The smaller in- 
struments received but slight mention. 

R. Hyland opened the question of nut-locks. The merits 
of different kinds as proved by trials were investigated, and 
the diverse views of the many speakers on the subject were 
submitted to criticisms. The Ruffner and Mercer patents 
seemed to be most favored, though such members as had 
used both could not decide upon the superiority of either. 
This resolution upon nut-locks was finally adopted : 

‘* Resolved, That the question of nut-locks be laid on the 
table until next year, and that the Secretary send, within 30 
days of the next meeting, a circular to each member for an 
opinion of the merits of the different kinds of nut-locks they 
have in use, to be presented at the next annual meeting.” 

The discussion on the economy of labor and material in 
maintenance of tracks was over. The convention 
voted to meet in Manchester, N. H., on the third Wednesday 
in October, 1886, for a three — session, two days to be 
devoted to work, and the third Bc excursions and sight- 
seeing, if anything of the sort is offered. The annual assess- 
ment of the members was taken, a purse of $17.50 presented 
to Secretary Ellis for his efficient services and after votes of 
thanks had been passed to Superintendents Gallup and David- 
son and a prayer by Chaplain Lane, the meeting adjourned. 
A suggestion was approved allowing the Treasurer to partici- 

yate in the meeting of the Executive Committee when invited. 

he total membership of the Association is now 53, of whom 
16 have joined since the last annual meeting. Financially, 
numerically and in every other way Secretary Ellis reports 
a decided progress over 1884. 








Through Car Service over Connecting Railroads. 





The following is the full text of the decision by the Massa- 
chusetts Railroad Commissioners, rendered Oct. 12, in the 
case of Samuel Boyd and others of Marlboro vs. the Boston 
& Albany Railroad Company : 

The petitioners ask the Board to recommend that a through 
car for Marlboro may be placed on the train leaving Boston 
at 4:35 p. m.,so as to prevent the annoyance, danger and 
delay incident to a change of cars. The route from Boston 
is 21 miles over the Boston & Albany to South Framingham; 
thence 10 miles over the Old Colony. The train is now made 
up of three cars for Milford, four for Worcester and two for 
the Old Colony at South Framingham, with an additional 
car on Saturday for Marlboro. The managers of the Old 
Colony wish to have the car run as desired by the petitioners, 
and have repeatedly —s to the Boston & Albany for such 
accommodation; and they joined the gecule of Marlboro in 
the hearing before this . The m & Albany Rail- 
ee Company demurred to the jurisdiction of the Board as 
olloWs : 


‘* In the matter of the petition of Samuel Boyd and others, 
citizens of Marlboro, vs. Old Colony Railroad Company and 
Boston & Albany Railroad ss peng: the Boston & Alban 
Railroad Company comes and says that the Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners has no jurisdiction to act upon or under 
the petition above named, otherwise than to dismiss the same, 
because said eect 9 relates to the business of connecting 
railroads, as to which, and the terms on which the same shall 
be done, and the compensation to be paid therefor, and the 
accommodation to be furnished by the corporation owning or 
operating either road to the other, the Board has jurisdiction 
only on petition of one such corporation, and not on the 
tition of individuals.” This view of the law was further 
argued by the learned counsel for the Boston & Albany, who 
claimed that ‘‘ The company owes no duty whatever to the 
people of Marlboro, except indirectly as it results from the 
statute as to connecting roads; and nothing can be done ex- 
cept under those statute provisions.” 

This is the chief question in this case. If this view is cor- 
rect, she peor who are obliged to travel and to conduct 
their t c over two connected roads, are cut off from any 
recourse to the recommendatory jurisdiction of this Board as 
to facilities on the main road, if the connecting road fail 
bs ask for such facilities, nv power exists even to recommend 
them. 

In our view, a railroad company is chartered to accommo- 
date the public. Its franchises are granted for the consider- 
ation that they shall be employed for the good of the public, 
and the duty of furnishing reasonable accommodation is not 
limited to the points covered by the charter, but extends to 
other places, including certainly those which legislative 
power connected with its line. There is a direct relation 
between the public and the managers of all the railroad lines 
which they wish to use for the purposes of travel or business. 
The people who live on a connecting road, and who are 
aggrieved, are not confined toa legal remedy through the 
omy on whose road they live. They may seek directly 
such relief as this Board can give by its recommendation. 
Otherwise, no matter how insufficient, unfit, and even unsafe, 
the | Ne ce made by the main road might be, the people 
would be without redress and the Board would not be al- 
lowed to say a word, unless on formal petition on behalf of 
the connecting road. And the managers of this road might 
decline to make such application—and so by a combination 
of the two companies, or by their neglect, the public would 
be left without any remedy. An imaginary case will test the 
soundness of this doctrine. 

If the Old Colony Railroad Company should neglect to ask 
for more than one car daily on one train for Marlboro, that 
car would be so overcrowded that its passengers would be 
obliged every day to stand in the aisles and on the platforms 
without rd to comfort ‘or safety. Yet the theory of the 
Boston & Albany would deny to the people the right of peti- 
tion for a recommendation that better and safer facilities 
should be granted. In our view they have this right. Their 
— Pp rly includes both corporations, and the relative 
rights of the two companies may be the occasion for an- 
other Laer cans. F In other wo the rights of the public 
po sed to be by nag ea with those oe 9 ing road, 
an yy may be, in some cases, in conflict with the wishes of 
the be Oni cx of both roads. 

‘The only other question is one of fact, whether the le 
of Marlboro are reasonably accommodated now and whether 


the proposed addition to their facilities is reasonable, consid- 
ering their needs, the business which they furnish to the line 
and the cost of the proposed facilities to the railroad compa- 
nies. 

The strong desire of the people for a through car grows 
chiefly from the delay resulting from the changes now un- 
avoidable, especially from the necessary shifting of the bag- 

age, mail and express matter at South Framingham, or 
oe Ree Junction. The detention amounts to nearly 15 
minutes, and is harder to bear because‘the train was run fora 
long term of years without suchdelay. This delay also annoys 

ngers to Fitchburg and other points beyond Marlboro 
unction, as well as those going to Marlboro ; and this is one 
reason for considering the petition with favor. The mere 
change from one train to another, while it troubles men little 
in i weather, is annoying to every one in bad weather, 
and is oberaya objectionable to women, especially when they 
are encumbered by parcels containing their purchases in 
Boston. 

Marlboro is a thriving town of near 12,000 inhabitants, 
busy in the manufacture of boots and shoes, and furnishing 
the two roads much traffic, both passenger and freight. The 
number of passengers going over the Boston & Albany to 
the Old Colony road is a matter of controversy, but it is 
admitted to exceed 500 daily. The number of seats which 
the Boston & Albany furnishes for the use of Old Colony 
passengers exceeds 1,100, but many of these seats are occu- 
pied by Boston & Albany passengers, so that the Boston & 
Albany does not ‘‘ haul dead weight” in the peal in- 
dicated by these figures. The number of Old Colony tickets 
in the train in question is over 50, and the number of pas- 
sengers going to Marlboro averayes at least 17. But it was 
in evidence that the number of passengers using this train 
had been greater, being reduced by the withdrawal of the 
through car; and among those ceasing to use the train 
for that cause was the gentleman who heads the peti- 
tion. There is also some reason to believe that the 
real figures should be larger than those given above, and 
that a considerable number of Old Colony passengers, in- 
cluding several from Marlboro, were omitted from the 
count of the Boston & Albany witness. 

But the case of the petitioners does not depend upon their 
ability to prove that every seat or one-half the seats will be 
occupied all the way from Boston to Marlboro. It need not 
be said that reasonable accommodation of the public requires 
that cars half filled, or even empty, shall sometimes be run 
over a portion of a railroad. And this fact is fully recognized 
in practice by the managers of the Boston & Albany company 
as well as by others ; and in dealing with places on their own 
branches resembling Marlboro in importance they act upon 
this well-grounded rule. 

In deciding the question we should consider as one element 
the number of Boston & Albany passengers that occupy the 
cars as far as South Framingham. It is said, on the other 
hand, that many of them use “ cut tickets,” and it was shown 
that one of the petitioners uses them for himself and family. 
The practice in this respect is peculiar. The two railroad 
companies have adopted for general use mileage tickets at 
two cents per mile. 
has a system of cheap suburban package tickets by which the 
fare for 13 miles, toor from Rice’s Crossing, an unfrequented 

tation, is only 11 cents. And these are good not only on 
local trains, but upon express trains which do not stop at 
Rice’s Crossing. : 

Thus passengers can obtain a great reduction, riding from 
Boston to Marlboro for 49 cents, and making the round trip 
for 98 cents, while the regular rate is $1.50. It is said for 
the Boston & Albany that these passengers are defrauding 
the company, and ought not to be counted for any purpose. 
But whatever the Old Colony Company may say about this, 
the Boston & Albany cannot complain that passengers use an 
ingenious and cheap device planned and offered for their ac- 
ceptance by the company itself. While the Boston & Albany 
managers maintain this peculiar system they cannot exclude 
from reasonable accommodation those who adopt it. Still 
less can they exclude from fair accommodation a community, 
because some of its members have been led to accept this 
cheap rate. And, at all events, they cannot prevent these 
passengers from being counted as a portion of the occupants 
of their cars. They help fill the train between Boston and 
South Framingham, and they are riding on terms offered by 
the Boston & Albany Company. 


Finally, upon the question of reasonable accommodation 
for the petitioners, the Board has the unbiased testimony 
offered by the course of the managers of the Old Colony 
Railroad in this matter. The desired accommodati_n will 
cost them as much as it will the Boston & Albany. They 
can have no possible motive in favoring the petitioners ex- 
cept the desire to furnish proper facilities to the public. 
They can gain nothing except the indirect gain to every 
company that heeds the reasonable request of the people. 
Their desire to grant this request is independent and practi- 
cal testimony to show that it is reasonable. 

The Board have therefore issued a formal recommendation 
that the prayer of the petitioners be granted. 

THOMAS RUSSELL, Chairman. 








Great Northern Railway Locomotive Works. 





The well-known English express engines with a single pair 
of 8-ft. drivers, and 18 x 28-in. cylinders, used on the Great 
Northern, are built at their Doncaster works, which therefore 
ss some interest. These engines take trains from Lon- 
don to Grantham, 1051; miles, without stopping, in from 2 
hours to 2 hours 9 minutes, according to the schedule. The 
permanent way (with 92 Ibs. steel rails) has long been consid- 
ered the best in England, and the rolling stock is kept in excel- 
lent order. The signals have always received special attention 
on this line, and, in point of general good management, it is 
esteemed one of the three lines in England, ranking 
a with the Midland and the London & Northwestern. 
‘he length of line worked by this company is 772 miles, of 
which 546 miles have two tracks and 54 mi esthree or four 
tracks, The number of locomotives is 719, the total number 
of vehicles used on passenger trains 2,440, and used for the 
conveyance of freight, 16,800. The capacity of the freight 
cars varies from 16,000 lbs. to 20,000 Ibs. each, and the 
1,600 vehicles used solely for passengers (excluding baggage, 
mail and express cars) would, on the average, seat about 42 
passengers each. Thus, as regards er oy capacity, the 
rolling stock would be about equal to 1,250 American pas- 
senger cars and 8,000 freight cars. We have divided the 
area of the shops by these figures so as to give an area per en- 
give or by car, which our readers can compare with their 
own practice. The Great Northern builds nearly all its 
own engines, and the majority of its passenger and freight 
cars. other shops on the line are small, and only execute 
light repairs. 

In England, large users of timber buy timber in the log, 
and season and saw it to suit their own convenience. Hence 
the large saw mill and seasoning sheds. 

Iron gives the following description of the shops of the 
locomotive department of thi at Doncaster, England, 
started in 1852, and from time to time increased, until at 
present the roofing amounts to 16 acres, and 2,500 men are 





employed. Mr. Patrick Stirling is the Locomotive Superin- 


) tendent, and Mr. Shotton the Works Manager. 


n addition to this the Boston & Albany | - 





The size of 
the different shops is as follows: 


Tender and erecting shop : In four departments, 560 x 45 
ft.; 230 x 56 ft.; 340 x 45 ft.; 36 x 40 ft., the whole plant 
driven <f one horizontal engine. Among the tools are: a 
combined slotting and drilling machine; a double-shaping 
machine, a lathe, 33 ft. long, with headstock at both ends, 
and a frame plate-planing machine worked by a worm. 
Adjoining the erecting-shop is a bay with nine pits, and in 
the erecting-shop itself, built in three bays, are 42 pits. 

Boiler-shop: 300 x 100 ft., divided into two bays ; with 
an overhead traveler in one bay, and in the other the plant is 
placed, driven by a double-cylinder vertical engine. ere is 
a boiler-plate edge planer, 20 ft. long, and punching and 
radial drilling machines for heavy work. Hydraulic power is 
largely employed both for flanging and riveting and for lift- 
ing, the pressure being 1,300 lbs. per sq. in. 

Pattern-shop : 78 x 90 ft.; the most noticeable feature 
being a wood lathe, 21 ft. long. 

Foundry : Divided into three buildings, the main foundry 
182 x 60 ft., and two annexes, 90 x 23 ft. and 48 x 40 ft., 
respectively. There are two oon employed, each capable 
of yielding 50 tons per week. In the brass-foundry, 300 x 
25 ft , the fittings are of an ordinary character. 

Saw-mills, connected with the carriage department ; 300 
x 100 ft., built in bays, each fitted up with special plant for 
special departments. 

Smith’s shop: 485 x 48 ft, and the forge is 225 x 50 ft. 
The wheel alley, 380 x 25 ft., in which the wheels are forced 
on to the axles by hydraulic pressure. 

Carriage-shops (where the bodies are made): 400 x 380 
ft., divided into 9 bays of 44 feet euch. 

Wagon-shop (freight cars): 550 x 180 ft., with second 
stories, 228 x 163 ft., and 130 x 38 ft. 

Carriage-sheds: 400 x 212 ft., with the following adja- 
cent small buildings : hooping shed 65 x 50, spring-makers’ 
shop, 93 x 36, and two boiler-houses 100 x 25. 

The old wagon-repairing shop (apparently, the carriage 
shop above) is the largest in the place ; built in three bays ; 
the machinery all arranged at one end. Noticeable machines 
are the tire-turning lathe and the axle-turning lathe. The 
plant is driven by a 17 x 24 vertical engine. There are 
three lines of rails to each bay. Two “ turneries ”—the 
upper and the lower—occupy the whole of the front main 
buildings save that portion assigned to the general offices. In 
these shops the heavy plant is the lower turnery ; and some 
of the tools are very heavy, such as the slotters for crank 
shafts, cylinder borers, planers and shaping machines. 
The aggregate number of machines is over 100 in this 
shop, and about the same in the upper turnery. The gas- 
works comprise thrée buildings meastiring yee 126 x 
37,57 x 15 ft, and 62 x 27 ft. There are 65 retorts in 13 
benches of 5 each, supplying gas to the whole of the locomo- 
tive and carriage departments, the railway station, and the 
company’s carriage-sheds on the east side of the line, some 
two miles away. 

The areas of the principal shops are as follows : 
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The Effect of Repeated Stress on Bridges. 





Mr. Benjamin Baker, one of the leading English bridge 
engineers, lately spoke as follows a‘ the meeting of the British 
Association on the question. 


How far the existing practical rules respecting the strength 
of metallic bridges are founded on reason, how far on custom, 
amd how far on error? 2 

Leading continental and American engineers have asked me 
what is my practice as regards the admissible intensity of 
stress on iron and steel bridges, and in replying I have invited 
similar communications. At the present time engineers have 
not come to any agreement on this point, The variance in the 
strength of existing bridges is apparent without any calcula- 
tion. Nearly all the large railway companies are strengthening 
their bridges, for cases exist where the working stress on the 
iron has exceeded by 250 per cent. that considered admissible 
by leading American and German bridge-builders. In old 
bridges, the variance in strength is often partly due to errors 
in hypothesis and miscalculation of stresses. Engineers of all 
countries are now in accord as to the principles of estimating 
the magnitude of the stresses on the different members of a 
structure, but not in proportioning the members to resist those 
stresses. A bridge ee would passed by the English 
Board of Trade would require to be strengthened 5 per cent. 
in some parts and 60 per vent. in others before it would be 
accepted by the German governmentor by any of the leading 
railway companies in America. This undesirable state of 
affairs is caused by many engineers still persistently ignoring 
the fact that a bar of iron may be broken either by the single 
application of a heavy stress, or by the repeated application 
of a comparatively light stress. q ; 

Wohler first attempted to determine the laws governing 
the already proved destructive action of intermittent stresses. 
In previous experiments the bar or girder was alternately 
fully loaded and wholly relieved of load. Wo6hler tested also 
the result of a partial relief of load. The striking fact was 
soon evidenced on testing specimens under varying tensions 
that the amount of the variation was as necessary to be coa- 
sidered as that of the maximum stress. Thus, an iron bar 
having a tensile strength of 24 tons per square inch, broke 
with about 100,000 applications of a stress varying from nil 
to 21 tons, but realetel 4,000,000 applications of the 21 tons 
when the minimum stress was varied from nil to 11}¢ tons. 
The alternations of stress in the case of some test pieces 
numbered no less than 132,000,000. These experiments 
proved that any bar or beam of cast iron, wrought iron or 
steel may be fractured by the continued repetition of com- 
paratively small stresses, and that, as the differences of stress 
increase, the maximum stress capable of being sustained di- 
minishes, Varicus formulas based upon the preceding ex- 
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periments have been proposed for the determination of the 
proper sectional area of the members of metallic structures. 
any engineers consider that the admissible stress per 
square inch in a wrought-iron girder subject to a steady 
dead load would be one and a-half times as great as that in a 
pete subject to a wholly live load, and three times that al- 
owable in members subject to alternate tensile aud com- 
pressive stresses of equal intensity, such as the piston rod of 
& steam engine or the central web bracing of a lattice girder. 
If the alternations of stress to be tded against are not as- 
sumably infinite in number, but only occasional—as in wind 
bracing for hurricane pressures, or in a vessel among excep- 
tionally high waves—then the aforesaid ratio of 3,2 and 1 
would not apply, but would more nearly approach the ratios 
6, 5 and 4. undreds of existing railway bridges, which 
carry 20 trains a day with perfect safety, would break down 
quickly under 20 trains per hour. This fact was forced on 
my attention nearly 20 years ago by the fracture of a num- 
ber of iron girders of ordinary strength under a five-minute 
train service. Similarly, when in New York last year I 
noticed, in the case of some girders on the elevated railway, 
that the alternate thrust and pull on the central diagonals 
from trains passing every two or three minutes had devel- 
opéd weaknesses which necessitated the bars being replaced 
by stronger ones after a very short service. Somewhat the 
same thing had to be done recently in this country with a 
bridge over the Trent, but the train service being small, the 
life of the bars was measured by years instead of months. 

It is well known that a piece even of the toughest wire will 
be quickly broken if bent backward and forward to a sharp 
angle, and the sanie result will follow in time if the bending 
is so small as to be quite imperceptible to the eye. A loco- 
motive crank axle bends but .'; in., and a straight driving 
axle the still sma’ler amount of ea in: under the heaviest 
bending stresses to which they are subject, atid yet their life 
is limited. During the year 1883, one iron axle in 
broke in running, aud one in 15 was renewed in conse- 
quence of defects. Taking iron and steel driving axles 
together, the number then in use on the railways of the United 
Kingdom was 14,848, and of these 911 required renewal 
during the year. Similarly, during the t three years no 
less than 228 ocean steamers were disabled by broken shafts, 
the average safe life of which is said to about three or four 
years: In other werds, experience has proved that a very 
moderate stress alternating froni tension to compression, if 
repeated about one hundred million tinies, will cause fracture 
as surely asa sharp bending to an angle repeated perhaps 
only ten times. 

I have made many experiments to elucidate the laws affect- 
ing the strength of an iron and steel work subject to frequent 
alternations of stress. I subjected flat steel bars about 3 ft. 
lolig, in pair's, torepeated beridings until one bar broke, and 
then tested the surviving bar under direct tensile and compres- 
sion stresses to ascertain to what extent the metal had deterio- 
rated. If the compression menibers of a structure are unduly 
weak, the fact becomes evident under the test load, biit if the 
tension membersare weak no evidence appears of the fact 
until frequent repetition of stresses during several years had 
caused them to fracture without any measurable elongation 
of the metal. The fracture of crank shafts is invariably due 
to a tearing and not a crushing action. My experiments 
proved that repetition of stresses are far more prejudicial to 
tension then to compression members, and the fact ought to 
be taken account of in proportioning a structure. The com- 
panion bars to those which had broken with 18,000 reversals 
of a stressless than half the origiual breaking weight, be- 
haved when tested as columns 30 diameters in length, pre- 
cisely the same as similar bars which had done no work at all, 
whereas, when tested in tension, the elongation was reduced 
from the original 26 per cent. to 2.5 per cent., and 
the fracture appeared to indicate that the bars had been 
made of three different kinds of steel imperfectly welded 
together. Witha stress reduced by one-fourth, the number 
of bendings required to break the bars was increased to 
1,200,000. In this instance the calculated maximum work- 
ing stress on the extreme fibres was 43 per cent. of the direct 
ultimate tensile resistance of the steel, and about 30 per cent. 
of the stress the bar was capable of sustaining as a beam 
under the single application of a load. Of course, the bars 
failed by tension, and the extreme fibres had thus deterio- 
rated as regards tensile stresses to the extentindicated by the 
above percentages. Tested as a column, however, the injury 
the bar had received from the 1,200,000 bendings was ina 
— The ductility was of course very largely reduced, 

ut ductility is a quality of comparatively little importance 
when a material isin compression. As I found repeated bend- 
ings raised the limit of elasticity, I rather anticipated finding 
an increased resistance from this cause in long columns. This 
did not prove to be the case, uor did I find any difference 
in short columns four diameters in length. 

In addition to the preceding experiments with rectangular 
bars, I have tested the endurance of many revolving shafts of 
cast iron, wrought iron, and steel with similar results. About 
5,000 reversals of astress equal to one-half the static break- 
ing weight sufficed generally to cause the snapping of a shaft 
of any of the above materials. When the stress was reduced 
and the number of applications increased, the relative endur- 
ance of solid beams is more nearly proportional to tbe tensile 
strength of the metal than to the breaking weight of the beam 
a distinction of great importance where axles, springs, an 
similar things are concerned. A bar of cast iron loaded with 
a weight which, aecording to Fairbairn’s experiments, it 
should have carried for a long series of years, broke in two 
minutes when set gently rotating. A bar of the finest mild 
steel was so changed in constitution by some months of rota- 
tion as to offer no advantages, either in strength or toughness, 
over a new cast-iron bar ot the same section. Where stresses 
of varying intensity occur, tension and compression members 
should be treated on an entirely different is. If, in the 
case of a tension member, the sectional area be increased 50 
per cent. because the stress, instead of being constant, ranges 
from nil to the maximum, then I think 20 per cent. increase 
would bea liberal allowance in the case of a compression 
member. Ifa metallic railway bridge is to be built at a 
minimum first cost, and be free from all future charges for 
structural maintenance, it is essential to vary the working 
stress upon the metal within very wide limits, regard being 
had, not merely to the effect of intermittent stresses, but also 
to the relative limits of elasticity in tension and compression 
members even under a steady load. This has been more fully 
recognized in America than inany other country. 








Master Car-Builders’ Association. 


Letter-Ballot on the Adoption of a Standard Brake-Shoe 
and Head.—M. N. Forney, Secretary, in a circular dated 
Oct. 6, says: 

‘*On the question, ‘Are you in favor of adopting the 
Christie brake-shoe and bead as a standard ? there were 269 
affirmative and 163 negative votes cast by members of the 
Master Car-Builders’ Association. 

** On the question, ‘ Are you in favor of adopting the Collin 
brake-shoe and head as a standard ? there were 130 affirma- 
tive and 245 negative votes cast. As two-thirds of all the 
votes cast are required for the adoption of a standard, and as 
neither the Christie northe Collin brake-shoe and head has 
received that popestae of the votes, neither of them is 
adopted as a standard,” 





Southern Railroads During the War. 


Beiwams in Southern states suffered greatly during the 
war. any of them were destroyed before it ended, and 
those which survived its ravages were in such wretched order 
that continual accidents and delays were frequent. When it 
is remembered that for four years no new rails or locomo- 
tives were furnished them, the wonder is that they performed 
so well the hard duty required of them by the government. 
Passenger coaches were first used for Goappersiog troops, 
but these proving not nearly numerous enough the ordinary 
freight cars took their place. Many of them were in filthy 
condition, infested by vermin and affording no protection 
from the rain, for their tin roofs were so perforated by holes 
made in them  ! bayonets that, from a bird’s-eye point of 
view, they looked like gigantic nutmeg graters. No light was 
furnished save from the lanterns of the conductors. A ride un- 
der these depressing circumstances, particularly when sick or 
wounded, were mixed up with the other passengers, was the 
very reverse of pleasant. This lan is, however, not 
strong enough to convey a correct idea of the horrors en- 
countered by those compelled to take a long railway journey 
after the great battles fought in Virginia. The depots then 
in Richmond were copuded, not only with sick and wounded 
soldiers, but with women many of whom had left their dis- 
tant homes, as far off as Louisiana and Texas, in search of 
their husbands reported ‘‘ missing.” Very few were success- 
ful in their search, and these poor creatures, sick from want 
of sleep, disappointment and proper nourishment, presented 
a woe appearance which excited universal sympathy. 
Most of them had spent all their money in reaching Rich- 
mond, and relied entirely on free passages for their home- 
ward j —and they were freely granted. 

The woun soldiers were far more disagreeable passen- 
gers. Making themselves perfectly at home, they crowded 
around the water-coolers in the cars, wetting their blood- 
stained bandages every few minutes with the scanty supply 
of drinking water provided. They were, as a rule, quite 
cheerful. —- the unlooked-for pleasure of seeing their 
homes again, crippled as they were, made them so. When 
asked to show their furloughs, many would hold up their 
mangled arms and hands in silence, and this mute way of 1e- 
plying seemed perfectly satisfactory. A close observer 
could not help noticing how many suffered from hands and 
fingers being amputated. A vague suspicion might naturally 
arise that these injuries were self-inflicted, but it was not so. 
They were evidently caused by carelessness— : the guns of 
the rear rank when formed in line of battle. The front rank 
extending their hands too far on the barrels of their rifles, 
had them blown off by the fire of their friends in the rear. 
Raw troops in their first battles suffer from this cause. 

One or two box-cars on the trains carried a still more 
ghastly freight. They were filled with the dead bodies of 
officers and privates found upon the field. Most of them were 
so altered by decomposition that recognition was impossible, 
and in such cases articles of clothing were mainly relied upon 
to identify them; but many mistakes were made, and 
corpses carried hundreds of miles on railways and buried in 
church-yards by supposed weeping relatives and friends 
were in reality thuse of the unknown dead. Metallic bath- 
tubs were sometimes as coffins, and by covering over 
the top with sheet-zinc and soldering them air-tight, these 
improvised sarcophagi proved very satisfactory—far more 
so than the pine boxes and sawdust provided by the quarter- 
master’s department. 

The passengers on the trains had to suffer from the scarcity 
of good mani, Wretched as these meals were—consistin 
mainly in North Carolina of ‘‘ catfish and corn bread,” $10 
was the price charged and readily obtained for them, the 
wounded soldiers thus paying a month’s wages in the army 
for a dinner that under wduary circumstances they would 
not care to eat. 

The railways, all of them in the south, had their largest 
customers in the government. All were worked to their 
fullest capacity in ing troops and mower A — of 
all kinds, and the amount of currency received for these ser- 
vices was immense. Depreciated as it was in value, it was 
readily taken in exchange for real estate for the first three 
years of the war, and many sanguine railway, stockholders 
confidently asserted that the roads were becoming rich by in- 
vesting.in houses and lands, as soon as received, the large 
sums ue them from the government. F-antations and 
churches even, all along the lines, were said to have been 
greedily bought by them, but these pleasing rumors were 
without foundations in most cases. It is more probable that 
the wise presidents and directors invested far more of the 
surplus funds in ‘ ssa r cent. bonds” than in real estate. 

e railway — oyés were by no means as careful in 
transporting loaded shells, cartridges and gunpowder as they 
ought to have been. The barrels containing the latter extra 
hazardous ingredient were all in good condition when they 
left the arsenals, but the jolting on rough tracks frequently 
loosened the hoops, causing the heads to fallin. As there 
was not a cinder-proof car—at least during the latter part of 
the war—in the whole Confederacy, a rk from a loco- 
motive might cause, on a train loaded with troops, its utter 
destruction, involving a loss of life even exceeding that 
caused by the mine fiasco at Petersburg. A knowledge 
of this fact was not calculated to increase the pleasures of an 
excursion hundreds of miles in length and performed in filthy 
cars crowded with troops whose wounds from long neglect 
were positively offensive. On one occasion two car-loads of 
powder were being transferred from one railway to another, 
and their dangerous condition was made known to the con- 
ductor who received them in charge, and who evidently was 
not deeply impressed with the risk he was encountering ; but 
anno el 4 the remonstrances made to him, he placed three 
cars loaded with prisoners next to those containing the pow- 
der, assuring his —_ in the rear of the train that they 
were in ‘‘ but little danger.” Passengers, powder and pris- 
oners niade the trip safely, and it is but right to mention that 
the latter were ignorant of their close proximity for hours 
to a leaky magazine.—Cincinnati Times-Star. 








TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Notes. 
The Rogers Locomotive Works, at Paterson, N. J., are 
engaged on an order for 14 locomotives, to be done by Nov. 
19. The Cooke Locomotive Works at the same place have 
recently received an order for 4 engines, and the Grant 
Works are reported to be preparing to begin work. 


Manufacturing and Business. 


The Ensign Manufacturing Co. is filling an order for 500 
pairs of wheels on axles for the Wilmington & Weldon and 
the Wilmington, Columbia & A’ ta railroads. 

The Clayton Air Compressor Works in a single week 
recently received orders for five —— duplex air com- 
pressors, two of them for use in si g the caissons for the 
new Omaha bridge of the Union Pacific Co. 

The Automatic Truck Works, of Midland Park, N. J., are 
filling an order for London, England. 


Sinking of a Road-bed. 
A telegram from Shenandoah, Pa., dated Oct. 12, says: 
‘+ The place where the road-bed one miile west of this place on 
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Railroad caved in last Saturday has been filled 
up and c again resumed. surface went down for 
over fifty yards, leaving the rails and ties over the 
breach. spring several hundred feet of road-bed sud- 


denly dropped out of sight with a terrible crash, taking one 
of the roadway hands down with it.” 


Wash-outs. 


Floods in Georgia last week did great damage to railroads in 
the southern of the state, the East Tennessee and the Sa- 
vannah, Florida & Western having many wash-outs and 
trains being seriously interrupted. 


The Burton Stock Car. 


One of these cars, lately built by the Laconia Car Co., is 
described as follows by the Cheshire (N. H.) Republican : 

‘“* It is 36 ft. long, and there is room for 16 head of cattle ; 
four face either end of the car, and eight are tied facing a 
middle ition, though the latter feed from the same 
trough. The troughs are half-circular, and are mage to turn 
to dump the waste below. Water is supplied from railroad 
tanks by pipes leading to the several troughs, and pressed 
hay sufficient for the trip from Chicago to Boston is carried 
in an apartment under the middle of the car.” 


Hydraulic Machines at the Forth Bridge. 


Mr. Benj. Baker, C. E., one of the i designers of this 
great bridge, thus describes the use of hydraulic power on the 
works in a paper before the British Association : 

*“T should sorry indeed to have anything to do with 
building the Forth pins. = if hydraulic a were not at 
hand to do a giant's work. Let me shortly describe to you 
what we are doing there at the present time. More t 
42,000 tons of steel plates and bars have to be bent, planed, 
drilled and riveted together before or after erection, and hy- 
draulic appliances are used throughout. The plates are 
handled in the shops by numerous little hydraulic cranes of 
special design, without any complication of multiplying 
thesves, the whole arm being raised" with the load by a 4-in. 
direct-acting ram of 6 ft. stroke. A total length of no less 
than sixty miles of steel plates, ranging in thickness from 11¢ 
in. to %¢-in., have to be bent to radii of from 6 ft. to 9 in., 
which is done in heavy cast-iron dies squeezed together b 
four rams of 24 in. in diameter and the same stroke. Wit 
the ordinary working pressure of 1,000 Ibs. per sq. in., 
the power of the press is thus about 1,750 tons. Some 3,000 
pieces, shaped like the lid of a box, 15 in. by 12 in. 
wide, with a 3-in. deep rim all round, were required to 
be made of 14-in. steel plate, and this was easily effected 
in two heats by a couple of strokes of a 14-in. ram. 
In numberless other instances steady hydraulic press- 
ure has been substituted by Mr. Arrol, our able contractor, 
for the usual cutting and welding under the blacksmith’s 
hammer. Hydraulic appliances are also an indispensable 

rt of the scheme for erecting the great 1,700 ft. spans. 

assive girders will be put together at a low level, and be 
hoisted as high as the top of St. Paul’s Cathedral by hy- 
draulic power. Continuous girders, nearly a third of a mile 
in length, will be similarly raised. Not only the girders, but 
workmen, their sheds, cranes and appliances, will be carried 
up steadily and imperceptibly as the work of erection pro- 
ceeds, on platforms weighing in some instances more than 
1,000 tons. It is hardly necessary to say that every rivet in 
the bridge will be closed up by hydraulic power, the ma- 
chines being in many instances of novel design, specially 
adapted to the work. Thus the bed plates, which in ordi- 
nary bridges are simple castings, in the Forth Bridge are 
necessarily built up of numerous steel plates, the size of each 
bed plate being 37 ft. long by 17 ft. 6in. wide. To grip 
feonther the forty-seven separate plates into a solid mass, 
8,800 rivets, 11< in. in diameter, with countersunk heads on 
both sides, are required, and, rememberirg that the least 
dimension of the bed plate is 17 ft. 6 in., it will be seen the 
ordinary ‘‘ gap” riv2ter would not be applicable. A special 
machine was, therefore, designed by Mr. Arrol, consisting of 
a pair of girders and a pair of rams between which the bed 

late to riveted together lies. A double ram machine 

d for like reason to be devised for riveting up the great 
tubular struts of the bridge.” 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 





Geography According to the Philadelphia Times. 


“‘ The terrible results of this collision were due to the fact 
that it occurred just where the Pennsylvania and the New 
Jersey Central railroads run close together.” 


Indicted for a Railroad Accident, 


Conductor Moffat and flagman W. L. Haywood, who were 
supposed to have been instrumental in causing the death of 
Engineer Cook, in the accident at Colliers, on the Albany & 
Susquehanna road, have been indicted for manslaughter. 


Officers’ Cars in India. 


A correspondent of the Indian Railway Service Gazette, 
who, judging from his English, is a native, says: On the 
arrival of the mixed train I went to secure my seat, for I 
know what this line is like. If you are not sharp with your 
seat you are either Jeft behind, put into a flap-door wagon or 
into a dog-box, so I made haste and got to a carriage ; but to 
my great surprise I found a brass lock on the door of the 
carriage. I called out to a babu and asked him the reason why 
the carriage door was locked. He said, ‘ sar, that carriage 
belongs to a railway official, and asa rule nearly all puta 
padlock on the door so that it wont be made use of not till they 
themselves go out, and that perhaps once a month.” It’s no 
wonder the traveling public cannot get proper accommoda- 
dation when a number of carriages are reserved solely for 
railway officials. While talking to the babu I seen half a 
dozen servants bring a lot of things to be placed in the car- 
riage—such as bedding, dealwood box, gun case, lawn tennis 
bats, and a lot of other nick-nacks. I say, ‘‘ babu, who is 
that gentleman that is going into that carriage /” ‘* That is 
Mr. § and So, sar.” ‘Is L going to the front?” ‘No, 
sar, going on the line for one or two ar 4 
inspection.” Good gracious ! with all those things taken wit 
him, I thought he was ordered to the front to go and super- 
intend the fortifying of Herat. I wonder if each official at 
home has got a carriage to himself. Every small fish being 
supplied with a carriage is something preposterous. I believe 
traffic inspectors are just getting initiated, for when they 
travel out on the line they are supplied each with a —— 
brake van, so that they may cut it off at any station. Even- 
tually we will hear of them having a carriage; and next will 
be the station masters. Well, well, things are coming to 
something; giving inspectors brake vans to themselves, with 
khuskhuss tats on the side, is pre rous during the heavy 
traffic, and this was done very often, trains having to be can- 
celled for the want of brake power. Is there no one to see 
into these things? I know that your paper is taken at home, 

it i > that my letters will catch the eyes of the 
directors. Perhaps you will not be a little surprised when I 
let you know the actual number of reserved carriages there 
are, and the number in the lay-byes doing nothing. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will’send us early info~mation of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its mprovement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of allef which will be published. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain ws to publish anything in 
this journal for , EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS. We give + editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronage. 

















THREE COLLISIONS. 


The week has been rendered memorable by an un- 
usual number of collisions, and three of them, espe- 
cially, of an unusually disastrous character ; one on 
the Pennsylvania, by which nine were killed and eight 
wounded ; another a few hours before on the Boston 
& Lowell, by which three were killed and five injured, 
and another, two days later, near Williamsport, Pa., 
by which two were killed and three injured. 

All these accidents originated in the same general 
cause; certain employés were trusted to do certain very 
simple things, and failed, perhaps for the first time in 
their lives, to do so; and it is only by a very common 
kind of coincidence that these accidents, which will 
stand so high up on the list for the month, and in 
fact for several months, should chance to happen so 
near to each other in time and from a so nearly (in a 
sense) similar cause. 

That cause, however, was what is the ultimate cause 
of most collisions, momentary stupidity and forget 
fulness. In another and more proper sense, each of 
these accidents happened from a different cause and 
teaches a different lesson. 

That last mentioned, at Williamsport, so far as ap- 
pears from the somewhat imperfect account, was a 
mere bald case of running directly by a danger signal 
in plain sight ; similar in its nature to the fearful acci- 
dent which occurred many years ago in Canada, where 
the engineman ran directly by a danger signal in plain 
sight on a dead straight line with no fog, and precipi- 
tated a whole train-load of emigrants through an open 
draw-bridge, causing what is even yet one of the 
greatest accidents for loss of life on record. So far as 
such cases teach any lesson, it is that any usual signal 
is only a partial protection, and that any simple device 
which will appeal at the same time to other senses is 
much to be desired. 

The distinction between the causes of the other two 
collisions is also great. The New England catastrophe 
bears positive testimony to so much lack of proper sys- 
tem as is implied in the fact that at least two train 
crews were simultaneously guilty of the greatest neg- 
ligence. A ‘‘double-header” freight train having 
been discovered to have broken in two, one of its en- 
ginemen started back with his engine some eight 
miles, on an opposing passenger train’s time, to search 
for the missing fragment, ‘‘ leaving word,” his fire- 
man alleges in his behalf, to have the passenger train 
held. The other fragment allege that they “ in- 
formed” the passenger train of the facts, but the lat- 
ter went on its way nevertheless, possibly assuming 
that the wild fragment of a train on its time would 
feel bound to keep out of its way before attempting to 
unite with its other half. The natural result followed. 

It would be profitless for any but those immediately 
concerned to attempt to apportion the responsibility 
among the individuals concerned, and perhaps, as the 
eugineers of both colliding engines were killed, it 
may never be possible to do so. For others the “ acci- 





dent” has no meaning nor instruction except to indicate | sional failure in such apparatus, may not some- 
the inveterate propensity of man to take the most | times have undue influence to discourage their use. 


reckless chances. unless restrained therefrom by 
proper training under strict discipline; for it is 
tolerably clear from the facts that had either the pas- 
senger or the freight crew lived up to that most fun- 


_| damental of operating rules, ‘‘in case of doubt, take 


the safest course,” the accident would not have 
occurred. It may have been only by an unlucky 
chance that the two most reckless crews on the iine 
chanced to be concerned together, but as the proba- 
bilities are always against this in such cases, it is but 
natural that the outside public should not assume that 
to be true. 

The other accident was of a®different nature, and is 
far more instructive. What is by general admission the 
most perfect system for preventing accidents which 
exists—a system so expensive that itis only used on 
avery limited mileage elsewhere in this country— 
failed completely at a critical moment through the 
momentary forgetfulness of a single operator, under 
circumstances which, however much they may indi- 
cate that the system itself is not perfect, appear to re- 
lieve the trainmen and company from all immediate 
blame as fully as is often possible. 

An emigrant passenger train left Jersey City, 
bound west, at 7:45 p. m., and was delayed on the 
Marion block, 31g miles out from Jersey City, in an 
unusual way; but was protected bya block which 
in this case did not protect. Twenty-five minutes 
later an express west left Jersey City ; 20 minutes 
later an express east left Newark, 514 miles west of 
Marion. In the natural course of events the two 
expresses should almost meet at the point of the col- 
lision, but the west-bound should arrive there a little 
the soonest, and, unhappily, the probability was ful- 
filled to the letter. After the emigrant train had been 
fifteen or twenty minutes on the block, the block opera- 
tor forgot all about it, and on the approach of the ex- 
press west (with or without the glance at and misread - 
ing of his signal sheet which he alleges) dropped the 
white signal which opened the block, and the first half 
of the double collision followed. The two rear cars 
were thrown over upon the east-bound track almost in 
front of the approaching east-bound express, and those 
in them who had not been killed or injured by the first 
part of the collision were killed or injured by the 
second. With acertain ghastly humor, the wrecked 
locomotives not only killed their victims but proceeded 
to bury them. One man was thrust by the pilot five 
feet underground in the soft soil, and a woman still 
deeper; while two boys were thrown into a loose ash- 
heap with such force that no sign of them was visible 
until the workmen dug beneath the surface. In all, 
tive bodies were thus concealed from sight, so that their 
existence was not suspected for several hours after the 
accident. 

There is no possible doubt as to the cause of this 
accident. The block operator was alone responsible, 
and was guilty of negligence for which there was, in 
one sense at least, no excuse; but in another sense, it 
is at least well that railroad men should remember 
that his forgetfulness was only what may be expected 
with certainty to happen at intervals among any con- 
siderable number of men going through a monotonous 
succession of similar acts day after day, every one of 
which depends on his unchecked volition. If there is 
anything which may be said to be proved by human 
experience, it is that under such circumstances mis- 
takes are certain to happen at not infrequent in- 
tervals. 

An accident, in fact, precisely similar in its general 
nature, and one of the most expensive on record, did 
happen some months since (Feb, 7) on the same road, 
and only 28 miles from the same spot. Both accidents, 
moreover (as also that on the Boston & Lowell above 
described), happened in a dense fog, indicating that, 
except for the visibility of trains, the signals might 
not prevent such accidents from happening much 
oftener than they do ; or perhaps, that the visibility of 
trains from the block station in all ordinary weather 
for a good part of the length of the block is a distinct 
soufce of danger, from the habit it tends to beget of 
trusting to eye-sight rather than to the telegraph for 
information as to the movement of trains. 

There is something to be said on both sides, but 
such occurrences as these naturally tend to create 
doubt as to whether the block system, which trusts 
directly to human intelligence to actuate the signals, 
may not be really less reliable than such electrical or 
other systems as are at least ‘‘ too stupid to make a 
mistake,” unless they break down altogether, and then 
do no worse than to indicate danger unnecessarily. 
That they are an immense safeguard while working 
properly, there is no doubt, and in view of such events 





as that on the ‘“‘ Meadows,” above recorded, one is in- 
clined to question if the undoubted danger of occa- 





The operator in this case may have been unusually 
unfitted for his place, but it has not as yet appeared 
that he was so, and he at least showed enough of a 
proper feeling of responsibility to faint away when he 
heard of the consequences of his act. All must feel a 
certain sympathy for him, to the ex‘ent that his duty: 
while in no way of a nature to warrant or excuse 
such a failure, as in the case of a much overworked 
man, is such as to almost make one probable if he 
keeps at it long enough. He has not the constant and 
keen responsibility of the train dispatcher to keep his 
faculties always on the stretch to guard aguinst the 
ever-present danger of error ; he is not always busy on 
duty ; he does not order trains into danger, he simply 
lets them go—vital distinctions which must always 
tend in certain ways to a lower degree of vigilance 
and a lower degree of security. 

So far as the second half of this double collision is 
concerned, it belongs distinctly to the class of acci- 
dents which seem almost beyond the reach of safe- 
guards, A derailment which shall throw portions of 
a train on a parallel track in the face of an approach- 
ing train is always a possibility, and without forbid- 
ding trains to pass each other at speed, is past positive 
cure. Itis interesting to note, however, that if the 
device for telegraphing to and from and between 
moving trains, which has lately attracted so much at- 
tention, should establish itself as practicable and come 
into use, such accidents as this on the Meadows, and 
a large class of similar ones, would stand a good 
chance of being entirely prevented. As will be seen 
from a notice in another column, the officers of the 
road on which it has been longest in use express them- 
selves most emphatically in its favor, and in view of 
its great probable utility if its practicability be estab- 
lished, its progress must be watched with interest. 








END PLATFORMS FOR FREICHT CARS. 


We present in another column an illustration which 
accompanies the report of the committee of the 
Master Car-Builders’ Association on this question, and 
also a brief summary of their report. which we have 
already (June 19, 1885) reprinted in full. The commit- 
tee very justly point out that, while the subject is not 
yet ripe for final action, itis in a measure a funda- 
mental one, in which it is desirable that general prac- 
tice should become uniform as soon as possible ; and 
they submitted an unusually full and careful report ; 
but several points in it will bear exami nation froma 
somewhat different stand-point. 

The first question which arises in every problem of 
the kind is naturally the condition and tendency of 
existing practice. This the committee attempted to 
determine by a circular of inquiry, to which, how- 
ever, as usual in such cases—even when the inquiry is 
as to a simple question of fact—only 23_roads respond- 
ed, representing 182,923 cars out of some 800,000 in the 
country. This, if evenly distributed, ought to givea 
fair indication of tendency, but unfortunately it was 
not. As was immediately pointed out in the discus- 
sion, nearly all the freight cars in the country which 
use end-platforms had reported; nearly all the omis- 
sions to report were from roads which did not use 
them. For this the committee was not to blame, and 
could not, or at least did not, take official cognizance 
of the fact in their summary; but we may do so, and 
it puts a somewhat different face on the existing ten- 
dency. 

The vast Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio sys- 
tems use end platforms almost exclusively, but they 
appear to be the only lines in the country, a few minor 
roads excepted, which use them at all. Analyzing 
the committee’s figures, they stand as follows : 

Vote in favor of end platforms. 








Cars 
Pennsylvania System—3 hines: Cars with without, 
Pennsylvania Seneu: salah he nadie kiodeventesenr 46, ene 
Pennsylvania Company ............ 20,000 3,000 
Pittsburgh, Chicagp ¢ & St. BOND: hci csescs 10,100 460 
0 ES ee eer ee 76,100 3,460 
Baltimore & Ohio—2 lines : 
A rT reer ee 5,9€7 eer 
Cincinnati, Washington & Baltimore...... 971 226 
Total of both systems................. 93,038 4,686 
Houston & Texas Central... 785 222 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cin. & of Nae Heo 5,326 
Total vote in favor of end platforms. . 93,823 9,234 
Seven lines with 103,057 cars (56.3 per cent. of vote). 
Vote against end platforms, 
Cars 
Roads having both plans in use—3 Jines: Cars with. without. 
Cleveland, Mt. Vernon & Delaware... ... 59 696 
J 3 "a eee 2,226 1,032 
Norfolk and Western..............- -e.+.- 5,000 2,500 
MC Kdiesne Kees Sano.) cancsacncmnn’ 5 4,228 
Thirteen ii CRS. Gckwiens <nss'papecdions ae) )h—l eae 
Total vote against end platforms...... 75, oe 
Sixteen lines with 79,866 cars (43.7 per cent. 5 vote). 


Not voting. 


About 600,000 cars, all but a very small percentage of which 
are known to be without end platforms. 


Passing to the merits of the question, the committee 
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properly divide it into three heads: Safety to train- 
men ; first cost; operating advantages. There is, how- 
ever, a certain objection to taking two particular de- 
signs, as the committee do (the New York Central and 
the Pennsylvania standards), and reasoning exclu- 
sively from them, since they differ from each other 
arbitrarily for other reasons than the use of end plat- 
forms. For our purpose at least it will be better to 
consider essential differences only. 

The essential difference between the two plans, 
theoretically, is that whereas, without end platforms 
the inside of sheathing is flush with the outside of the 
end-sill and carried down over it, with end platforms, 
the sills are lengthened some 9 in., and the end-sill 
thickened, so as to let the floor project some 10 in. and 
form an exterior platform. Practically, the case is 
somewhat different, and less favorable to the use of 
end platforms. Practically, as will be seen from the 
cuts herewith, the floor extends about the same length 
beyond the centre of truck with either type, and the 
difference lies simply in whether the housing be 
carried up flush with the end of the car or set back 10 
in , sacriicing that much interior floor space. But 
this is plainly a less fair basis of comparison, because 
it is the interior or loaded area of the floor which fixes 
the available length for carrying purposes. 

On this basis, the extra cost of platforms is simply 
that of using 1> to 20 in. longer sills, truss rods and (if 
butting against the body-bolster) draw-timbers, with 
the plank which caps them and forms the platform. A 
heavier end-sill is also commonly used. Against this 
there is a slight deduction for difference in buffing 
timbers, but only a slight one. The committee at- 
tempt no estimate of the exact difference in cost, but 
it may be indicated rudely as follows : 


The interchange price fora 30 ft. flat car is this year ....... $330 
Less, for a pair of trucks, complete..........2. 02 seeeeeeeee 222 


however he may be standing between the cars, has two 
shelves on which he can instantly place his arms and 
support his body in case of need. On the other hand, 
it seems hardly fair to call the normal difference of 
distance between the cars only the 34 in. which these 
particular cars show. It should not, of course, be 
called, by any means, 20 in., the full width of the two 
platforms, but the condition of affording equal safety 
and convenience to trainmen (the only reason why the 
difference in the space occupied is not the full width 
of the two platforms) would seem to be fully satisfied 
if the difference which actually exists in many cars of 
the two types, 6 in. to 8in., were granted, and some 
might claim much more. This would make the typi- 
cal distance between car-bodies, say, 2 ft. 11 in and 2 
2 ft. 3 to 5 in. (against 2 ft. 74 in.) and the space be- 
tween running-boards 22 in. and 14to 16 in. Thecom- 
mittee call attention to the fact that steps and hand- 
holds ‘‘ are provided at all four corners of the (end- 
platform) car,” and not on the others, but although 
their language seems to imply the contrary, it can 
hardly be that a mere chance distinction of that kind, 
not due to the difference of type, was intended to be 
included among the distinctive advantages of end-plat- 
form cars. There is no difficulty, with any type, in put- 
ting on as many hand-holds and steps as are found 
desirable. 

There remains, therefore, as the distinctive advan” 
tages in respect to safety of end platforms the advan- 
tage of affording a mana place to stand on in bad 
weather and through tunnels and bridges, or to put 
his arms on when standing on the ground, with the 
chance that a trainman who falls from a broken lad- 
der or from any other cause will be caught by the 
platform and prevented from falling to the ground. 
Against this is to be balanced the longer step from car 


=**1 to car on the roof and the possibility of slipping from 


Difference, being cost of the 39 ft. floor and attached parts ‘’ 
CUI ok neee kta: bancdat cacoecae ene Ce rae. tee eas $108 
This amounts to $3.60 per foot. Lengthening the 

long sills 1 or 2 ft. adds much more than propor 

tionally to their cost, but on the other hand there are the 
bolsters, needle-beams, draw-gear and other fixed parts 
common toany car. If we balance these considerations 
against each other and assume that the cost per lineal 
foot; of platform is about three-fourths of that of the 
floor as a whole, we have as the cost of two 9 in. plat- 
forms $4.05, or about % of one per cent. of the cost of 

a box car. Proportionally, this should not be very far 

out. 

The committee find that ‘‘in economy of repairs and 
cost of maintenance the end platforms have an advan- 
tage,” because sills can be removed with out disturbing 
the end-posts, bracing or sheathing, and work on the 
draw-gear is sometimes facilitated, especially if the car 
is loaded. _They also say that platforms admit of a 
larger end-sill. A more exact way of putting the latter, 

however, would be that end platform cars use a larger 
end-sill ; for if it were deemed desirable, there is no 
obvious reason why the end-sill of any car should 
not be made of any thickness desired. The further 
consideration is also to be remembered, that not only 
are the larger sills more liable to be broken (which 
the committee specify is claimed by those using both 
types), but that they cost more when renewed ; and, 
taking into consideration that there is some (if but 
little) greater tendency for the platform to’decay than 
other parts of the car, it is difficult to see why, to any 
appreciable extent, ‘‘ maintenance is less” for end 
platform cars, as the committee find. If it is less, it 
must be by so very minute a sum that a fairer way of 
putting it would seem to be that advanced by those 
roads who were using both types—that they had not 
been able to observe any difference, 

The very important question of safety to trainmen 
the committee find, undoubtedly correctly, to be in 
favor of end platforms. Nevertheless, even here, if 
we disregard the two specific types illustrated and 
consider only the essential differences between two 
cars of otherwise similar designs, we reach somewhat 
modified conclusions. That it is proper to do this is 
clear from a comparison of the two cars shown. 
They appear at first sight to have, for all practical 
purposes, the same space for brakemen between cars, 
yet the actual clear open space at the level of the 
floor is in the New York Central car 20} square feet, 
and in the Pennsylvania, only 12} square feet. The 
reason is that the two cars differ more than is strictly 
essential for their types. 

Without entering into the niceties of this question, 
it will probably be clear that, as respects these two de- 
Signs as they stand, the “living space for the arms 
and shoulders of trainmen,” if their bodies are alsv re- 
membered, is on the whole rather in favor of the car 
without end platforms; but there is an advantage of 
the end platforms, not distinctly referred to by the 
committee, which would seem important; that a man, 


snow and ice on the platform. The balance, it seems 
clear, tends onthe whole to favor end platforms as 
respects safety, but hardly very greatly. 

As respects operating advantages, the possibility of 
increased wind resistance from the greater space be- 
tween car-bodies is not referred to in the report, prob. 
ably from the feeling that the difference would amount 
to little ; and this would no doubt be the case in all 
ordinary weather and if the normal difference in the 
open space, between the two types, were only 34 in. 
If, however, it be taken at 6 or 8in., there might be 
at times, with bad head winds, and probably would 
be, difference enough to constitute quite an item for 
the time being. It would probably make a very 
minute difference in the cost per ton-mile, but it is not 
an entirely inappreciable consideration. 

The conclusions of the report with regard to the 
value of the space lost on sidings by the extra length 
of cars due to sidings are open to more serious criti- 
cism. After pointing out that the difference between 
the length of the particular New York Central and 
Pennsylvania cars above specified was only 9} in. (the 
floor space differing somewhat), or about ,; of the 
total length of the car, so that a New York Central 
train would have to be 46 cars long betore it would 
contain a full car more than the Pennsylvania in a 
train of equal length—the committee continue : 

‘* As there are very few roads in the country that re ges | 
run, excepting on a few divisions, trains of 46 cars, it will 
be seen that the majority of the companies represented in 
this Association do not realize any advantage whatever with 
cars without platforms on the score of placing more of them 
on a siding.” 

The sentence we have italicized gives a very incor- 
rect conclusion. The easiest way tosee this is to push 
the argument a little further. 

Let us suppose that every freight car in this country 
were, without increasing its capacity or weight (appre- 
ciably) to be lengthened 6 in. by adding 3 in. to the 
thickness of every buffer and to the length of every 
draw-bar. It would take a train some 74 cars long 
before a whole car-length would be lost, and, to;change 
the form only of the committee’s reasoning, ‘‘ As there 
are very few roads in this country that regularly run” 
(even ‘‘on a few divisions”) trains of 74 cars, those 
who do not ‘‘ would not realize any advantage what- 
ever” from the fact that all their cars are not 6 in. 
longer than they are, with no increase of capacity ! 

It is at once evident that there is something wrong 
in such a conclusion, and it will seem more reasonable 
—what is mathematically demonstrable to be the 
fact—that an increase of ,, in the Jen of every car 
in the country, without any increase in carrying 
capacity, would mean, sooner or later, an increase of 
about ,; in the amount of side-track room in the 
country ; or, assuming that there may be some 20,000 
miles of side track in the country, an increase of 
something like 270 miles; or 45 miles foreach inch of 
extra length. 

And yet it is indisputable that in most cases of the 





occupation of side-tracks by trains, there is not only a 





car-length or two to spare, but several car-lengths 
but this proves nothing, for this reason : 

Under practical operating conditions, there is no 
fixed point at which a siding can be said to be posi- 
tively either too long or too short, because no two 
trains are of precisely the same length, not only be- 
cause of the varying lengths of cars, but because of 
the varying proportions of loaded and empties. Every 
now and then almost every siding proves too short for 
convenience. The shorter it is, the more frequently 
this happens, until at last the nuisance becomes too 
great for endurance, and it is lengthened ; usually 
with a number of others when money is plenty. 
When it is lengthened, it is not by a few feet or 

a rail length, but by enough to provide for the 
largest probable future requirements as well as the 
present. 

The practical effect is that almost every road has 
sidings which for the moment are both too long and 
400 short. A certain margin is necessary and is given, 
and if any increase in length of train takes place, it 
proves for a few of them the last straw which breaks 
the camel’s back, and they are then lengthened a good 
deal. The remainder are put up with, until trains get 
a little longer yet; but unless we admit that the 
sidings of the country are now, on an average, longer 
than the business requires, we must admit that 5 per 
cent., or 2 per cent, or 1 per cent. longer cars means in 
the long run just that much more side-track iron. 
This, as we have said, is mathemativally demonstra- 
ble from the theory of probabilities ; but that we need 
not go into, for the fallacy can be more easily illus- 
trated by comparing it with a simpler case : 

The East River bridge is 135 ft. above high water, a 
height fixed to answer the largest probable require- 
ments. Probably at only long intervals is this height 
required to pass a ship, and then there are three or four 
feet to spare ; but would it be a safe conclusion that 
therefore we might build another bridge alongside 
three or four feet lower and do no harm? 

To draw a definite conclusion from all the facts 
summarized need not be attempted. There is some- 
thing to be said both for and against end platforms, ° 
and the balance is not very decided either way; but 
in view of what has preceded, it would seem as if the 
emendations in parentheses below (which are our 
interpolations in the summary closing the report) 
would give a more exact presentation of the status of 
the question : 


‘*Cars provided with end platforms are (somewhat) safer 
than those without. Their first cost is a little more, but their 
maintenance is less (not essentially different). They possess 
greater facility in transportation (as convenience 
and safety of employés), especially on r having through 
bridges, tunnels, cities and water-front properties. (The 
cause a slight increase of train resistance, of some possible 
importance in high head winds, and require 1 to 1}4 per cent, 
more side-track room, in proportion to their extra length.) 
Of all the cars owned by railroad companies represented in 
this report, 56 per cent. are in favor of end platforms. (Of 
those not reporting, embracing some three-fourths of the cars 
of the country, all but a small proportion have no end plat- 
forms.) 








Car Trusts. 


The sale of New York & New England rolling stock 
and equipments recently ordered by the Court at Hart- 
ford and its partial result is likely to have a very 
serious effect upon securities of this class, which only 
a few years ago were considered quite as good as first- 
mortgage bonds. Prior to the recent depression in 
railroad affairs, there was not a single default on 
record, and they were a favorite investment with 
Philadelphia capitalists, the Pennsylvania railroad, the 
Empire Line (when it was an independent fast-freight 
line), the New Jersey Central when solvent, and a 
number of other dividend-paying roads having 
availed themselves of this method of procuring equip- 
ment when large amounts were required upon short 
notice on account of a sudden increase of business 
requiring an expenditure which could not readily be 
made out of net earnings or ordinary methods of rais- 
ing capital were unavailable. The Pennsylvania has 
been particularly fortunate in placing securities of 
this kind, on account of its conservatism in incurring 
liabilities, and the scrupulous fideiity with which it 
has met its engagements. This company has for years 
been in the habit of creating a trust with a trust com- 
pany, and disposing of its certificates through its own 
treasurer at par, with nothing more than the ordinary 
Stock Exchange commission when they were ordered 
through brokers. The interest and one-half of the 
principal as paid off was charged to operating ex- 
penses, the other half of the principal being carried 
to equipment account, upon the theory that by the 
time it was paid for in full it would be half worn out. 
The rate upon car trusts issued by this company re- 
mained at 6 per cent. until the general reduction in 
the rate of interest on all investments about 1878, and 
since then new issues have been at 5 per cent. 

Such an easy way of obtaining equipment did not, 
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however, escape the attention of financiers whose in- times come to a railroad not able to pay its debts, es- 


terests centered more in the creation of new securities 
than in the economical construction of railroads, and 
in capitalizing new enterprises, less and less provision 
was made for equipment in some cases, apparently 
with an eye to making the amount of bonds issued ap- 
pear as small as possible. The full development of 
this principle was found in the West Shore, whose 
bonds did not cover its costly New York terminus. 
Every railroad man knows what a large proportion to 
the total cost of a first-class road capable of handling 
a large business must go for equipment, motive power 
and adequate terminals, and so much the more prom- 
ising, therefore, must every scheme which proposes 
the construction of the railroad for a sum which allows 
payment neither for rolling stock nor equipment ap- 
pear to the investor who without careful investigation 
jumps at the fact that the road is to be built at so 
much a mile, and will, therefore, have small fixed 
charges. Bitter experience has also shown the man- 
agers of every railroad in the country that ever created 
a car trust how onerous the tax becomes when busi- 
ness falls off so that the equipment is idle, though in- 
terest and the 10 per cent. installments of principal 
fall due with relentless regularity. 

The road to ruin was all the smoother, because many 
railroads which followed the example of old estab- 
lished and solvent corporations in creating car trusts 
were already suffering from the necessity of making 
the concessions always required of a new road seeking 
for business. When the rates fell off, the additional 
business which the road had obtained had to sustain a 
tax of 6 to 7 per cent. per annum on the first cost of 
equipment, bought not always in the cheapest market, 
and mostly at a time of high prices, and each year 10 
percent. of the principal, thus adding a heavy per- 
centage to its expenses. Nearly all the additional 
equipment required for the extension of the Denver & 
Rio Grande was covered by car trusts, and there are 
now two or three scores of non-dividend paying roads 
similarly burdened. The Wabash was among the first 
to ask an extension, but since that time a number of 
roads have made partial default, and compromises are 
now pending with the holders of the certificates, al- 
though a large number of roads in the hands of re- 
ceivers have been instructed to continue the payment 
of principal due on car trusts on the ground that the 
equipment might be seized in default of such payment 
and that it was absolutely essential to the operation of 
the road. 

Mr. Clark, who was Receiver as well as President of 
the New York & New England, took a different course. 
One of his first acts on assuming control of the road, 
then in imminent danger of a receivership, was to 
give up the through traffic which the company had 
made such an effort to get by its connection with the 
Erie at Newburg. The very low rate, which kept on 
growing lower and lower, left no margin for profit on 
the business ; but the surrender of this traffic left the 
company with a number of idle cars, and Receiver 
Clark took the unprecedented method of offering the 
holders second-mortgage bonds selling below par, with 
the option. in case of refusal, of taking back their 
equipment. They very soon discovered that there was 
a wide difference between a railroad company crippled 
for want of equipment to move its business and one 
with side-tracks filled by idle cars. What was thought 
to be the gilt on the edge of these certificates proved 
rather ragged, for the only recourse of the creditors 
was to seize the cars, and few people have back-yards 
which they care to devote to the storage of freight 
cars. The sale in partition, in order to settle the claims 
of those who declined to accept the company’s offer, 
resulted in the disposal of the equipment put up in the 
order in which it was received by the company (a very 
large part of it to the agents of the company) at about 
53 per cent. of the value represented in the trust, and 
those who declined to accept these second mortgages 
will realize considerably less than if they had enter- 
tained the company’s offer. 

This points to some of the inherent weaknesses of 
car trusts. In the first place, the security for the 
money advanced consists solely of the property bought 
with the money, plus the first small installment of 
the purchase money. A mortgage on a railroad is 
usually for, or supposed to be for, only one-half or less 
of the cost of the property mortgaged. In the next 
place, the cars which form the security are a property 
which vary greatly in cost from time. Cars which 
sold about 1881 by scores of thousands at $650, can be 
had now probably for less than $450, and with all their 
cars in their hands in good condition, the lenders 
would have property worth very much less than it 
cost, and this may be the case even after several in- 
staliments of the principal have been paid. 

Further, cars are perishable property, and if neg- 
lected depreciate in value very rapidly, and when hard 





pecially if its trattic has fallen off, they are very likely 
to be neglected. The road struggles to pay interest on 
jts bonds, and to get money for this neglects to repair 
its cars, and if bankruptcy is feared, the trust cars are 
likely to be neglected most. 

If it owns part of its equipment, and can possibly 
do without the trust cars, it makes default in its prin- 
cipal payments for these rather than in the interest on 
its bonds. If then the trust takes the cars, it finds 
them needing extensive repairs. 

Moreover, when there is a default payments ona 
car trust, cars are likely to be a property which can 
hardly be rented or sold at any price. The default 
was made because there was little employment for 
cars, and other roads are likely to have a lack of busi- 
ness for cars at the same time, and so do not want 
any more on any terms. A car trust with a thousand 
cars on hand last winter would probably have had to 
hire storage tracks to keep them on down to this 
time, when it might possibly lease some fora few 
weeks) Now when a mortgage on a railroad is fore- 
closed, the bondhoiders who buy the road at fore 
closure sale can set it at work at once, making it earn 
something for them. 

Of course a company with a goodly margin over 
fixed charges is as sure to pay its car trusts as its other 
debts; but it is also sure to pay its unsecured debts. 
The security is the thing to be looked to, and, like 
other securities, the strength of this is tested only 
in hard times, when, as we have seen, cars cannot be 
sold nor made to earn money for those into whose 
hands they fall. 





The complete statement of the through shipments 
of freight from New York to the West in the month 
of September not only shows a large gain over last 
year, but also that there was not only a large gain in 
the lower classes. which might be expected as a result 
of a diversion of freight from the canal by the low 
rail rates, but also an important increase in the higher 
classes, nearly all of which goes by railatall times, and 
the amount of which is not usually much increased by 
any reduction in rates. Thus for —— years the Sep- 
tember through shipments from New York have been, 
by classes: 








——— -—— -——- Class _— =. 
3. 2. 3. . 5 Total. 
1885..... 34,713 7.062 5,121 30,387 49.912 127,195 
1834. .... 30,820 6,360 3,836 27,012 36,816 104,874 
1883..... 32,055 6.238 4 224 22.686 25,7 6 90,929 
1882... 32,374 7,254 6.250 40,259 25,418 111,555 
188L..... 33,457 7,361 6,225 f Pee 138.063 
1880... . 30,476 6.772 4,407 50.774 4,073 96,502 
1879... . 28,124 6,052 4.441 40,523 1 303 80,413 
1878 .. . 24,509 4.431 3,359 Sa 73,483 
ly eee 26,399 5.693 4,298 5,447 40,329 82,167 


It should be said that in 18&3 the shipments by the 
Lackawanna were not included, and that they then 
were probably abeut 16,000 tons there, mostly low-class 
freight, bringing up the total of the month to about 
107,000 tons that year. Allowing for this, however, the 
total shipments this year were much larger than in 
any other except 1831, when a great diversion from 
the canal is indicated by the amount of the lowest- 
class freight (fourth then including wheat in other 
years was fifth class or special), which was 91,020 
tons, against 54,847 the year before and 65,677 
the year after. This year the shipments of 
first-class freight were larger than ever before—3? per 
cent. more than in 1881 even, and the second and third 
class shipments were the largestsince 1882. Assuming 
that the increase in the fourth and fifth classes is due 
wholly to diversion from the canal by low rates, the 
other shipments, which are the best index to the 
activity of business, have been: amounted this year 
to 46,896 tons, against 41,016 last year, 42,517 in 1883 
(plus the Lackawanna’s business, which in these classes 
was small), 45,878 in 1882, 47,043 in 1681 : 


1880. 1881. 1882. 1883 1884. 
41,655 47,043 45,878 42,517* 41,016 


1885. 
46,596 


~* Plus the Lackawanna’s business, which in these classes was 
very small. 

Thus the important traffic was larger this year than 
ever before, except 1881, and very nearly the same as 
then. The gain over last year is no less than 144 per 
cent., which is the best evidence we could have of the 
improved condition of business. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that in the last 
week of the month notice was given of an advance in 
rates, and this doubtless increased the shipments, at 
the expense of those to be made after the advance. 
Nevertheless, the shipments before the advance was 
announced were much greater than in corresponding 
weeks of last year. 


The convention of the Association of American 
Railroad Superintendents, held this week in this city, 
was both successful and unsuccessful. For some 
reason which is difficult to explain exactly, although 
explanations can be imagined, the Association has 
failed as yet to attain that success which some other 
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railroad associations have obtained, especially those 
devoted to mechanical specialties. Perhaps the diffi- 
culty, in a nut-shell, lies in the fact that it is easier to 
talk tosome purpose about the form of a brake-shoe or 
a boiler than aboat the management of trains and em- 
ployés, which is the railroad superintendent's largest 
direct responsibility ; but that the difficulty exists 
was evident from the convention held this week. It 
was successful in attracting a larger attendance 
than the conventions heretofore enjoyed, and prob- 
ably in making most of those who attended feel glad 
they did attend ; but the formal proceedings were— 
not to put too fine a point upon it--rather thin, and 
hardly worthy of such a body. It is to be remembered 
that the other more successful associations were slow 
in attaining success, and the Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion is younger than most of them, although it has 
been preceded by abortive attempts in the sume direc- 
tion which accomplished little; but nevertheless it 
needs 110 prophet to say that such an association, to 
live, must do something at least in the way of 
definite work tending to the settlement of doubtful 
points, and there was very little of such work at this 
convention; in fact, there was not an earnest and 
thorough debate upon a single point, and the entire 
formal proceedings could hardly be called a single fair 
day’s work. Several topics were appointed for discus- 
sion at the next convention, however, and those most 
interested in its work feel that the association has a 
promising future. 











We have elsewhere published some particulars of a 
fast run made on the Indianapolis, Decatur & Spring: 
field. The difficulty as to the injector referred to by 
Mr. Bender is easily explained. An injector will only 
supply a given amount of water in a given time, and 
if the demand for water be suddenly increased, it can- 
not be met. Take, for instance, a passenger locomo- 
tive running in ordinary work at 45 miles per hour, 
burning 60 lbs. of coal per mile, and evaporating 7 Ibs, 
of water per pound of coal. The injector has, conse- 
quently, to supply the boiler hourly with 
45 x 7 X 60 = 18,900 Ibs. water. 
The injector is more than capable of doing this, and 
can supply when full on 22,060 Ibs. of water per hour. 
Let the speed be increased to 60 miles per hour, and 
the quantity of coal consumed to 80 Ibs. per mile, 
while owing to the very high speed, and consequent 
extravagant consumption of fuel, the quantity of water 
evaporated falls to 6 lbs. per pound of fuel. The 
quantity of water evaporated hourly by the boiler 
then becomes 
60 x 6 XK 80 = 28,500 lbs. 

As the injector can only supply 22,000 lbs. per hour, 
there is a deficiency of 6,800 lbs. in one hour’s work- 
ing, and in 15 minutes working the deficiency would 
be 1,700 Ibs. of water. This in most locomotive boil- 
ers means a difference of over 6 in. in the water level. 
Assumin,y that these figures apply to the engine em- 
ployed in the fast run referred to, it is evident that in 
15 minutes after leaving Montezuma the water level in 
the boiler would have fallen some 7 in., even though the 
injector had been full on and was working properly. 
The change from the up to the down grade before 
reaching Guion would increase this difference in the 
height of the water in the gauge glass by nearly 3 in., 
and hence when the engineer reached Guion he would 
find he had Slost about 10 in. of water since leaving 
Montezuma, though the injector had been full on all 
the time. 

In this case, in order to make the matter clear, we 
have assumed that the boiler was wholly fed by an in- 
jector. Locomotive injectors of ordinary size will, 
however, not throw as much as 22,000 Ibs. of water, or 
2,640 gallons per hour, the limit being nearer 2,000 
gallons for a good No. 8 injector with 2 in. feed and 
water supply pipes. 








The Trunk Line Executive Committee has been in 
session this week to examine and mature the plans 
for maintaining rates prepared and submitted to them. 
Mr. Pierson and the passenger agents had been dili- 
gently engaged some two or three weeks on a plan 
for managing the passenger business, which is said to 
contemplate a division of the gross passenger earn- 
ings, like the old pool, and to include substantially 
all the territory between New York and Boston on the 
East and Chicago and St. Louis on the West, while 
the old pool included only the Eastern trunk lines, 
Business to Buffalo and Suspension Bridge, to Cana- 
dian points beyond, to interior Michigan points, and 
to points west of the Cleveland, Mt. Vernon & Dela- 
ware Railroad are included, and fewer loopholes are 
left than in any previous passenger pool. 

Mr. Fink’s plan has not been made known, but it 
will probably be similar to what he has recommended 








. before, but which was never fully carried out, some 
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places which were able to cause a great deal of trouble 
not having established the pools recommended. With 
the traffic divided at all such places, frequent pay- 
ment of balances and the submission of all disagree- 
ments to arbitration, there should be little difficulty 
in maintaining rates so that the through business will 
return a reasonable profit. 








Chicago through rail shipments eastward in the 
month of September, by the complete report, includ- 
ing freight of all kinds except live stock and dressed 
beef, have been as follows for the past seven years: 


1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 
134,141 151,464 265,414 153,234 194,124 166,729 300.688 


Thus the shipments this year were much larger than 
in any other and 80 per cent. more than last year. 
They were also 70 per cent. more than in August, 
and the largest in any month of any year when the 
lakes were open, except last May, and were the same 
as then. There is nothing encouraging to the railroads 
in these large shipments, however, for they were 
taken at rates which left no profit to the carrier. 








Past Prices of Metals and Coal. 





In answer to a correspondent who asks what have been 
the changes in the prices of the various forms of iron and 
coal largely purchased by railroads since 1872, we give the 
following tables, the first of which are from the annual re- 
port of the Secretary of the Iron and Steel Association, giv- 
ing the prices of steel rails at works in Pennsylvania and of 
best refined rolled bar iron in Philadelphia per ton of 2,240 
lbs., and the price of cut nails in Philadelphia, in car-load 
lots, per keg of 100 Ibs., the price given for 1885 being for 
the first four months only of this year : 


Steel rails. Bar iron. Cut nails 

mega $358 50 5.65 $5.17 

o cose BSD 81.66 4.87 

ios wane 106.75 78.96 4.40 

samaeeey 102.50 78.54 4.52 

aca nn sera nseeie essa 112.00 97.63 5.46 

SEE ey eee RATS 120.50 86.43 4.90 
LeGS sa SDawESS b4ndSR RE 94.25 67.95 3.99 
68.75 60.85 342 

Pesseceassecbbows ons ese cabo 59.25 52.08 2.98 

kticote 45.50 45.55 2.57 

42.25 44.24 2.31 

ee 48.25 51 85 2.69 

sit sain: pocipee 67.50 60 28 3.68 

61.12 58.05 3.09 

eine eer Sotsk arena 48.59 6L.4L 3.47 

EE eT ip 37.75 50.30 3.06 

saad ehh cepa’ kay meee 30.75 44.05 2.39 
i taciy tag.c sabe haan esd cpr eine 26.75 40.32 2.25 





From various other sources we give the following quotations 
of the range in prices of No. 1 anthracite foundry pig-iron in 
Philadelphia, cast-iron water-pipe of from 4 in. to 30 in. dia- 
meter, lead (the latter in London only) and copper in New 
York. 


Cast-iron water Lead Copper. 
Anthracite pipe. per 2,240 cts. per 
Year. pig Lowest. Highest Ibs. Ib. 
1872.. nnesieie 54.00 $79.00 $97.20 35 
Sar $42.75 60.00 ve 113.00 27 
1, ere 30.25 39.00 65 00 107.20 22% 
187 25.50 36 00 40.00 109.00 22 
1876 22.25 32.50 34.40 105.00 20 
ee 18 x8 27.390 31.20 99 80 18 
5, ee 17.62 23.90 27 60 81.00 16 
1879.. 21.50 23.50 33.70 72.00 18% 
1880.. 28.50 29.20 47.00 78.80 2 
1881 . 25.12 30.00 38 00 75.50 17 
1882... 25 75 34.70 38.50 69.80 8 
1883. .. . . 22.38 32.80 38.50 62.70 15% 
1864... ..:..+ 310.68 27.00 40.00 57.30 1434 


The average price of pig iron is not given for the year 1872 
above, but in Cleveland it was $42, and in 1873 the price 
was 50 cents less there than in Philadelphia. 

The Coal Trade Journal Annual gives prices of coal at 


various points as follows, in which the first column, ‘‘ Read-' 


ing,” gives not the price but the reported cost at the iine at 
the mines of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. , 
not including interest on the investment; the price for ‘* Le- 
high lump” is at Elizabethport, N. J. (the New York coal 
terminus of the Central New Jersey road) ; for ‘‘ Schuylkill” it 
is at Philadelphia, as given in the reports of the American 
Tron and Steel Association, and ‘‘ Cumberland” is at Balti- 
more. The figures under ‘‘ Pittsburgh” are the prices paid 
for mining coal per 100 bushels of 76 lbs. (= 3.4 tons of 
2,240 lbs.): : 
oT 


Schuyl- -—Pittsburgh.— 


kill Cum- r 100 bu. 
Lehigh white ber- ‘or 

Year. Reading. lump. ash. Jand. mining. Price. 
1G7Z..........-... $382 QR Sse CEOO ..... 
: 4.71 4.27 4.83 5.00 eens 
5.05 4.55 4.70 sabe nish < wane 
5.00 4.39 4.35 2.77 $5.87 
4.71 3.87 3.87 2.45 5.25 
3.60 2.59 3.15 2.79 5.60 
3.50 3.22 2.86 2.36 4.52 
3.29 2.7 2.75 2.57 5.15 
4.63 4.53 3.75 3.29 6.29 

5.10 4.53 3.75 3.62 67 
5.23 4.61 3.5 3.80 6.79 
5.00 4.54 2.90 3.238 6.06 
5.00 4.42 2.40 3.12% 5.50 


The prices of rails, bar iron, nails, lead, copper and Cum- 
berland coal were thus lower last year than ever before. 
Anthracite pig in Philadelphia and of water pipe were lower 
in 1877 and 1878 ; anthracite was lower in every year from 
1876 to 1879, inclusive, and Pittsburgh coal in 1876, 1878 
and 1879. 








Chicago through shipments eastward for the week to Oct. 
17, including only flour, grain and provisions this year and 
last, but freights of all,kinds in previous years, have been, in 
tons : 


1880, 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 
44,530 56,304 33,580 43,721 36,777 38,790 

Thus the shipments this year were a little more than in the 
corresponding week of last year, and, allowing for the higher 


class freight not reported this year or last, probably as large 
as in any previous year except 1881. 

The shipments for each of the last six weeks and the per- 
centage of the total going by each railroad have been : 

--——_—_— — Week ending. _______. 
Sept. Sept. Oct. Oct. Oct. 

19. 26 3. 10 17 
986 35,308 40,034 44,776 36,288 27,157 





11,863 9,669 11,591 8,813 4,681 
52,161 54,757 62,419 55,460 38,790 
6.9 16.3 16.5 7.2 2.9 
25.3 24.8 23.3 23.0 325 
19.7 16.2 18.0 20.5 18.1 
8.8 10.0 12.6 10.8 55 
15.6 12.9 11.2 17.9 21.6 
12.5 79 77 10.3 10.0 
5.2 6.9 7.7 re 4.9 

6.0 5.0 3.0 3.2 4.5 





The decrease in the total quantity last week, compared 
with the previous weck, was 30 per cent., and it was similar 
in the three staples, namely, 33 per cent. in flour, 25 per 
cent. in grain and 47 per cent. in provisions. Probably all 
but a small part of the shipments were made at the new rates. 
The trunk lines refused to accept freight at less than these 
rates reaching them after Oct. 15 ; and it would not be safe 
to ship freight from Chicago at any time last week counting 
on its passing Buffalo or Pittsburgh by Thursday last. It 
seems to have been assumed by some that the Western lines 
are anxous to carry the freight at the low rates rather than 
the new, and that they would use every exertion to spoil as 
much as possible of their own business. The exact contrary 
of this is, of course, true. But the lines west of Chizago, 
whose rates are not affected by the advance in trunk-ling 
rates, will, of course, use the lowest rate available east of their 
own lines as long as possible,and must to compete with 
each other. But the decrease of shipments after the ad- 
like their great increase before, is due to the shippers, who, 
of course. hurried forward all they could at a 10 or 12 cent 
rate, when it was announced that there would be an ad- 
vance. But for the fact that the shipments above reported 
to be for the-week ending with Saturday, actually include 
scarcely any of the shipments of that Saturday, but nearly 
all those of the previous Saturday, probably last week’s ship- 
meuts would include little freight at old rates. Those roads 
which had contracted in September to carry certain large 
quantities at 10 or 12 cents, have doubtless made every ex- 
ertion to get it through before the 15th, and this and the 
efforts of the shippers account for the very large shipments pre- 
vious to last week, which have never been exceeded while nav- 
igation was open. A further decrease this week is to be ex- 
pected, but there will probably bea recovery in provision ship 
ments soon, as very few of these go by lake, and all lake ship- 
ments will cease in about a month. Moreover, lake rates have 
advanced, proportionally, nearly as much as rail rates, 214 
cents a bushel for corn and 2'4 for wheat having ruled for 
about a week, with some scarcity of vessels. Canal rates, 
however, have advanced but little, and the water route is 
still much the cheaper, the cost from Chicago to New York 
by it being about 614 a bushel, against 11.2 by rail. The 
chief movement by rail, therefore, is likely to be for interior 
consumption, which is probably the greater part of the 
whole. 

The percentages last week show great irregularities, and 
indicate an effect of special contracts by some of the lines 
or, perhaps, the closing of them sooner by some lines than by 
others. Thus, the Chicago & Grand Trunk, which carried 
1614 per cent. of the very large shipments two weeks be- 
fyre, had less than 3 per cent. last week, and the Nickel 
Plate had a smaller share than for a long time previous, and 
also the Baltimore & Ohio, while the Michigan Central had 
an extraordinarily large share, recalling the days when there 
was no Chicago & Grand Trunk, Nickel Plate, or Chicago & 
Atlantic, and the Michigan Central ordinarily took nearly 
one-third of the business. The three Vanderbilt roads last 
week carried 56.1 per cent. of the whole ; the two Pennsyl- 
vania roads 31.6, leaving less than one-eighth of the business 
to the other three roads. There is not now any division of 
the traffic agreed upon, but it is quite probable that the 
agreement to be made will date back to the time of the ad- 
vance in rates. 








Since the winter-wheat movement has fallen off, most of 
the wheat going to the seaboard has been received at New 
York in the week to Aug. 1. New York received but 3514 per 
cent. of the total seaboard wheat receipts; thence for three 
weeks its percentages were, successively, 41, 55 and 61. The 
spring-wheat movement began about that time, and in the 
week to Aug. 29 New York had the exceptionally large share 


of 82 per cent.; since then its percentages have been 65, 66, 


5614, 6314, 6634, and (in the week to Oct. 10) 751¢ per cent. 
Compared with last year the receipts of the other markets, 
except Boston, have fallen off much more than New York's. 
Thus for the four weeks to Aug. 22 and the seven weeks 
since, the receipts of the leading markets in both years have 
been : 


4 weeks to Aug. 22: 1885. 1884. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
New York............ 2,406,749 5,396,455 — 2,989,706 55.4 
DOSNOR 666 cece. ce deses 12,075 175,537 — 163,462 930 
Montreal ............. 620,763 981.575 — 360,812 36.8 
Philadelpbia .......... 412,200 1,178,210 — 766,010 65.0 
ee REE 1,321,320 3,343,720 — 2,022,400 60.5 

7 weeks to Oct. 10: 
eee 6,595,273 10,147,999 — 3,452,726 335.0 
NR sada Kes A5 €03,435 102,316 + 501,119 4900 
Somtveal.. . .....0.+. 892.308 1,187,945 — 295,637 25.0 
Philadelphia.... ...... 291,600 1,011,867 — 720,267 71.2 
Baltimore............. 995.186 3,666,925 — 2,671,739 63.0 


Even in the period of winter wheat movement the decrease 
from last year was larger in proportion at Baltimore and 
Philadelphia than at New York, but since then, that is, in 





the seven weeks from Aug. 23 to Oct. 10, the decrease has 


4,990 5,054 6.052 10.359 6,952!N Y. &B 


been much the greatest at the more southerly markets. Com- 
paring New York and Boston together with the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore together, we have : 


4 weeks to Aug. 22: 1885 1884. Decrease. P.c 
N.Y. & Boston..... ..... 2,418,824 5,571,992 3,143,168 56. 
ef, Weep 1,733,520 4,521,830 2,788,410 61, 


6 
7 
7 weeks to Oct. 10: 

; 7,198.708 10,250,315 3,051,607 29.8 
. 1,286,786 4,678,792 3,392,006 72.0 

In the earlier period New York and Boston received but 40 
per cent. more than Philadelphia and Baltimore this year 
(23°per cent. more last year). In the latter period New York 
and Boston received 480 per cent. more than the other two 
ports this year, and but 119 per cent. more last year. 

This is doubtless due partly to the greater decrease in the 
wheat crop south of the lakes than further north, but also 
doubtless largely to the great falling off in the exports. 
Baltimore, especially, does not receive much wheat for home 
consumption ; New York and Boston a great deal. This con- 
sumption does not diminish when the total movement is 
small. This is indicated by the quantities of the decrease ; 
for the two periods, the aggregate decrease has been 6,204,- 
775 bushels at New York and Boston and 6,280,416 at Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, and the sum of these is not far from 
the total falling off in the wheat exports for this period. 











The Oregon & California Railroad is purchased by the 
Central Pacific, which thus secures the chief part of the rail- 
road system of Western Oregon—including all the long-set- 
tled part of the state and the rich Willamette Valley. The 
Oregon & California has been a very unprofitable property. 
The Central Pacific pays for it $10,500,000 5 per cent. guar- 
anteed by it and secured on the property bought, and 
$8,000,000 of Central Pacific stock, worth at the time of 
purchase less than $3,000,000, For this it obtains 451 miles 
of railroad, a main line from Portland reaching southward 
343 miles to within 28 miles of the California line, and 97 
miles, mostly parallel, in the west Willamette Valley, with a 
branch of 1114 miles. This road earned but $250,000 net last 
year, while the interest on the bonds to be issued by the Cer_ 
tral Pacific will be $525,000. The price paid, reckoning the 
bonds at par and the stock at its market value, is 
about $30,000 per mile ; the yearly interest charge will be 
$1,164 per mile—unless the seller has to complete the 28 
miles to the California line as part of the property to be 
turned over for the purchase price, which would reduce these 
amounts about 6 per cent., to $28,000 and $1,100 per mile. 
The Central Pacific has to build 97 miles to reach the 
Oregon line, when it will have a railroad all the way from 
Portland, Or., to the southeast corner of California—lacking 
but about 200 miles of the whole length of the Pacific coast 
line of the United States. There will of course be some inter- 
change of traffic between Oregon and California, and con- 
siderable travel : but a heavy through traffic is not to be ex- 
pected for many years. The chief productjof Oregon is wheat, 
and if that is not shipped direct from Portland to Europe, it 
goes by steamer to San Francisco for reshipment at rates which 
will not be tempting to a railroad line. The country on the 
newer part of the line, in Northern California and Southern 
Oregon, is very thinly peopled, and has no such wide expanses 
of agricultural land as there are further north and south ; 
but there is said to bea large amount of good fruit lands, 
and room fora very considerable development of traffic in 
course of time. 








There was a great decrease in the shipments of grain by rai] 
from the Northwestern markets in the week to Oct. 10, com - 
pared with the previous week (from 3,711,000 to 3,042,000 
bushels), but they remained very large, and were 591¢ per 
cent. of the total shipments, the lake shipnaents also showing 
some decrease (6%{ per cent.). It will probably be one of the 
signs of restored rates that the lake shipments will again 
become larger than the rail shipments. 








The wheat receipts of the Northwestern markets were 
larger in the week to Oct. 10 than in any previous week of 
this year, except the second week of August, when the winter 
wheat movement culminated and the receipts were the 
same—2,045,472 bushels, against 2,055,198 in the week to 
Oct. 10. In this latter week the Chicago receipts were much 
larger than in any previous week since harvest, and larger 
than those of any other market, being 508,700 bushels 
against 457,500 at Duluth, and 407,400 at Detroit. The 
wheat receipts are likely to culminate about this time of year; 
they did last year, when in the corresponding week they 
were 3,978,600 bushels, and two weeks later 4,062,200— 
nearly twice as great as this year. In the latter week the 
Chicago receipts were 1,360,700, but its receipts culminated 
in December and those of Duluth in November. 








Mr. E. S. Bowen has resigned his position as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad, the 
state of his health making it unwise for him to attempt to 
perform the arduous duties of that position at present. Mr. 
Bowen’s illness dates from June 12, since which time he ha 
been unable to do the work of his office, and Las most 
of the time been in pursuit of health. In this he has had 
a reasonable degree of success, bemmg much better than 
he was in June, but it would still be dangerous for him to 
attempt to undertake the great responsibilities of the gener 
al management of the vast and complicated business of the 
Erie. Mr. Bowen has been with the Erie for ten years. com- 
ing to it as General Superintendent from a similar position 
on the Kansas Pacific. He has been a most faithful, indus_ 
trious and intelligent officer, whose coolness and clear-head- 
edness never faued in any emergency. In accepting his 
resignation last week the Erie directors passed a resolution in 





which they expr<ss their appreciation of the high character 
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and integrity of Mr. Bowen, as well as of his ability and 
faithfulness, shown in his ten years’ service. 

It was, for the Erie, a fortunate accident which enabled it 
to secure Mr. Charles Paine to fill the position so made 
vacant, Returning from Europe a year ago, where he had 
been seeking and finding restoration for his health, shattered 
in the extraordinary labors required of him as General Man- 
ager of the West Shore during its construction, where ques- 
tions affecting the whole future welfare of the road had to be 
decided almost daily, he accepted a place much too small for 
him (there is none too large), as General Superintendent of 
the Erie’s leased Ohio road. His present position is more 
nearly suitable for his character and abilities. 








The Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad is one of the import- 
ant assets of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy (which has 
invested 29,000,000 in its stock) which as yet makes no 
direct returns. But the report for 1884 shows that, after 
expending $138,826 in betterments the Hannibal & St. Jo- 
seph had a surplus of $445,168, which is at the rate of 8° 
per cent. on its preferred stock. In each of the two years 
previous, the net earnings were about the same, so that, un- 
less very large expenditures have been or are to be made for 
improving the road, it would seem that it might pay divi- 
dends. The freight traffic of the road has increased greatly 
since the Burlington took control, having been, in millions 
of ton-miles : 


1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 188L. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
80.8 100.0 112.0 120.7 107.8 113.9 138.6 144.5 


Thus, in 1884 it was 4's per cent. more than in 1883, and 
27 per cent. more than in 1882. The good crops in Kansas 
have doubtless had much to do with this growth. The pas- 
senger traffic has been nearly stationary since 1878, but was 
slightly larger last year than before. 








The Sonora Railway, the first American railroad com- 
pleted in Mexico, is not a very prosperous enterprise. Its 
gross earnings last year were at the rate of but $753 per 
mile of road, while the expenses were $879. For the eight 
months ending with August the earnings of this road and the 
88 iniles of the New Mexico & Arizona road, which connects 
it with the Southern Pacific, together forming the 350 miles 
of the Sonora Division of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
from Benson to the Gulf of California at Guaymas, have been: 








1885. 1884. Inc. or Dee. Pc. 

Gross earnings....... $197,594 $144 979 + $52,615 36.2 

EXPCNsSes .... .00.020- 159,292 173,614 — 14,222 8.2 
Net earnings........ Pe +- $66,837 
Deficit ... or Pee ee OTRGEG hase cece 


This on its face looks very satisfactory; but as after the 
great increase, the gross earnings for the eight months this 
year were but $565 and the net earnings $109 per mile, the 
satisfaction cannot be very great. It never has been appar- 
ent why any one should even have expected this road to have 
a paying traffic. 








The Alabama Railroad Commissioners have ‘*‘ ordered ” the 
Louisville & Nashville and the Alabama Great Southern 
companies to build a union depot at Birmingham. 








The Northern Pacific is showing a somewhat surprising 
increase in earnings, gaining in the first two weeks of Octo- 
ber more than its loss in the first three months of its fiscal 
year, July to September. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 





Batesville & Brinkley.—Extended from Tupelo northwest- 
ward 8 miles to Auvergne, Ark. Gauge 3 ft. 

James River Valley.—The first track is laid, from La 
Moure, Dak., north 20 miles. 

Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie & Atlantic.—Extended 
from Deer Tail, Wis., east 8'4 miles to end of track. 

Midland Extended from Noblesville, Ind., west 9 miles 
to Westfield. 

This is a total of 451¢ miles of railroad, making 1,870 
miles thus far reported for the current year. The new 
track reported to the corresponding date for 14 years past 
has been : 






Miles Miles. 
te ee 1,870 | 1878 1,635 
To ee 1,668 
1883... 1,875 
To RS Spee ite 986 
1881 1,363 
1880 2c: nn MM WORD vo ciccas. coe 3,075 
We. ee 2.739 | 1872... 5,675 


Thus the mileage this year continues to be less than in any 
other since 1878. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Select Plans of Engineering Structures for Railroads and 
Highways ; as actually built and paid for to contractors. 


Compiled by Richard B. Osborne, C. E., and published by 
himself and Percy T. Osborne, C. E., Philadelphia. 


This large folio publication of 36 plates, 14 x 24 in., con- 
taining plans of 48 different masonry structures, is some- 
thing of a new idea, and it is certainly a good idea. The 
publishers announce that the edition is limited to 1,000 
copies, and that should the encouragement be sufficient, a 
second volume of similar plans, a third volume of iron 
Howe bridges and highway bridges, and a fourth volume 
of stations, terminal buildings and truss roofs will be is- 
sued. 

An admirable feature of the publications is a table of the 
quantities and cost with every structure on the same page 
with the drawing. All the structures illustrated are for 
double-track, and they are also, for the most part, very 
poorly lithographed; but neither of these facts wil] detract 





seriously from their utility. With the exception of the first 
two given, they are all structures erected on the Lebanon 
Valley Railway so long ago as 1856-8 ; but while the designs 
do not appear to be by any means of equal merit, they con- 
tain nothing which later experience has distinctly disap- 
proved, and many of the types might well be followed more 
generally than they are. 

Among the contents are several designs for masonry struc- 
tures and skew arches, which are likely to be particularly 
useful to the few who may have to study such structures, 
from the variety of such in this country. With the increase 
of wealth and the increasing necessity for consulting appear- 
ance as well as utility, the use of masonry, even for viaducts, is 
likely to come in again to some extent, even at some inci ease 
of cost; as a fine masonry viaduct is a thing of beauty, not 
only in the eyes of engineers, but of all men, whereas few 
truss bridges are; and in many localities the necessary, in- 
crease of cost of masonry arches over iron is much less, 
probably, than appears. Certainly, this would seem to be 
indicated by one of the two designs presented, which 
are not by the author, and which he generously and 
truly describes as a ‘‘ remarkable structure”—the Black 
Rock Tunnel bridge on the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, 
consisting of four segmental arches of 72 ft. span, the total 
length of the structure being some 363 ft., at a height of 36 
ft. above the bottom of foundation of masonry and 1814 ft. 
wide, neatly designed with large curved wing-wall abut- 
ments and stone parapet. This structure, which has with- 
stood many severe floods, cost all told only $43,263, or some 
$119 per lineal foot, containing 3,470 cubic yards of ma- 
sonry, or 9.6 cubic yards per foot. The arches only, omit- 
ting the piers, wing-walls, centering and spandrel walls, cost 
but $10,380, at $16 per cubic yard, or $36 per foot. 

Altogether, the volume seems to us a decidedly meritorious 
and valuable presentation of well-studied designs, which 
should be of great value to many engineers, if only for com- 
parative purposes, and which would in no case lead them 
very far wrong if copied exactly. 


®eneral MRailroad Mews. 

MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
Meetings. 

A meeting of general managers of all roads extending from 

St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul to the Missouri 

River westward, also of the Denver & Rio Grande, is called 


at Chicago, Nov. 5, to consider the question of different rates 
for freight in car-loads and in quantities less than car-loads. 





Dividends. 
Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
been declared as follows : 
Baltimore & Ohio, 5 per cent., semi-annual, on the main 
stem and Washington Branch stock. 
Pullman Palace Car Co., 2 per cent., quarterly, payable 
Nov. 16. Transfer books close Nov. 3 and reopen Nov. 16. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 
Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech- 
nical societies will be as follows : 

The Central Club of Car Accountants will hold its next 
meeting in Columbus, O., on Wednesday, Nov. 18. 

The Eastern Division of the Car Accountants’ Association 
— hold a quarterly meeting in Philadelphia, on Thursday 
Noy. 19. 

Foreclosure Sales. 
The Rochester & Pittsburgh was sold at the adjourned sale 
Oct. 16 for $1,100,000, to Adrian Iselin, of New York, act- 
ing for the bondholders. W. H. Olmstead, in behalf of cer- 
tain stockholders, protested against the validity of the sale; 
on the ground of the absence of any decree from a Pennsyl- 
vania court. 

The Ohio Central Railway is to be sold Oct. 27. 

The Point Pleasant Bridge over the Ohio, built for the 
Ohio Central, was sold in Parkersburg, W. Va., Oct. 15, to 
Erwin Davis, of New York, and John W. Simpson, for the 
bondholders. Their bid was $200,000. 


New England Railroad Club. 
At the regular monthly meeting in Boston, Oct. 28, at 7:30 
p. m., the questions for discussion will be: ‘Is it economy 
to grind chilled wheels?” and ‘‘ Is it economy to use steel- 
_ wheels for passenger service?” All interested are in- 
vited. 
Western Society of Engineers. 

In reply to circular letter of July 20, 1885, the following 
pained gentlemen have promised papers at dates to be here- 
after announced : 

E. H. Beckler, Pile Driving; O. Chanute, Artificial Re- 
frigeration; the Preservation of Timber; J. M. Howells 
(subject not named); C. W. Irish, the Building Stones of 
Iowa; R. J. McClure, the Wear of Steel Rails; Samuel Mc- 
Elroy, Value of Water-Power (read Sept. 1); H. B. Mason, 
Railroad Oracle (read Oct. 6); E. J. Ward, Water-Power; 
B. Williams (subject not named); The Secretary, This ‘‘ So- 
ciety.” 

Massachusetts Railroad Commission. 

This body seems to have plenty to do. The program of 
hearings for this week was as follows : Tuesday, a hearing on 
the petition of the selectmen of Wilmington for increased 
train accommodation ; Wednesday, the matter of better 
rates on the Boston & Maine Railroad for the transportation 
of sample trunks; on the afternoon of the same day, at Mal- 
den, on the proposed relocation of the Oak Grove station ; 
Thursday, President Barnum of the Housatonic road was to 
have an opportunity to explain his violation of the law in 
failing to comply with the order of the Commissioners in fix- 
ing freight raves, and Friday a hearing was to be given on 
the request of Manager Locke of the State’s road for a 
larger allowance by the Fitchburg road for handling freight 
at Greenfield. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Beech Creek, Clearfield & Southwestern.—F. E. Herriman 
has been appointed General Freight and Passenger Agent, 
with office at Jersey Shore, in place of H. A. Horning, re- 
signed. 








Central Iowa.—W. T. Hall, a Chicago newspaper man, 
has been appointed Contracting Freight Agent in Chicago. 


Chautauqua Lake,—A. A. Page, of Boston, is President of 
this company. 





Chicago & Northwestern.—Wm. M. Dodd succeeds his 
brother, the late Samuel M. Dodd, as Cashier of the General 
Ticket Department. 





Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis.— 
Chauncey M, Depew succeeds the late James H. Rutter as a 
director of this company. 


Columbus, Springfield & Cincinnati.—At the annua 
meeting in Columbus, O., Oct. 15, the following directors 
for the ensuing year were elected: J. S. Farlow, N. W. 
Pierce, I, D. Farnsworth, Boston; J. H. Thomas, Springfield ; 
J. A. Jeffery, Columbus; J. D. Chamberlain and J. L. 
Moore, Sandusky. The company owns the Springfield-Col- 
umbus section of the Cincinnati, Sandusky & Springfield. 


Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.—Horace G. Young has 
been appointed General Manager, to succeed his father, C. F. 
Young, who has resigned, after nearly 50 years’ service. 


Georgia Railroad Commission.—Judge Erwin has been 
appointed a Commissioner, in place of ex-Governor Smith. 


Grand Rapids, Indiana & Manistee.—The first board of 
the directors of this company, organized to build the Manis 
tee Branch of the Grand Rapids & Indiana, consists of W. 
I. Hughart, W. R. Shelby, Wm. S. Howard, Thos. J. 
O’Brien, John H. P. Hughart. Fred. A. Gorham and John 
M. Methany. 


Great Western Dispatch.—C. C. Chamberlain has been ap- 
pointed Assistant to the General Manager, who is also Gene- 
ral Manager of the other Erie freight lines, the Erie Pacific 
Dispatch, and the South Shore line, with office at No. 97 
Clark street, Chicago. 

Lake Erie & Western.—At the annual meeting in Bloom- 
ington, Ill., Oct. 14, Clarence Carr, Edwin T. Rice, Jr.. and 
Willard P. Butler, all of New York, were chosen directors in 
place of Columbus R. Cummings (who declined re-election), 
John T, Martin, and to fill one vacancy. 


La Moure & Pierre.—John Ackley, of Aberdeen, Dak., is 
Secretary of this new company. 


Michigan Central.—W. P. Griswold bas been appointed 
City Agent in Chicago, with authority to contract for freight. 
He was previously chief clerk of the general freight office. 


Missouri Pacific.—O. G. Murray, General Passenger Agent 
of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, has been appointed Traffic 
Manager of the lines in Texas and Louisiana, to succeed W. 
H. Newman, promoted to be General Traffic Manager of the 
whole system. 


New England Road-masters’ Association.—At the annual 
meeting in Springfield, Mass., Oct. 14, J. W. Shanks, of the 
New London Northern, was chosen President; A. C. Stevens, 
Boston & Maine, Vice-President; J. L. Lane, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, Chaplain; W. F. Ellis, Providence 
& Worcester, Secretary; P. A. Eaton, Concord Railroad, 
Treasurer; J. 8S. Lane, J. R. Patch, G. W. Bishop, Execu- 
tive Committee. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—At a meeting of the 
directors, Oct. 15, S. M. Felton was chosen First Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Charles Paine, since January last General Super- 
intendent of the leased New York. Pennsylvania & Ohio 
Railroad, was elected a Second Vice-President, to assume the 
duties of E. 8S. Bowen, resigned on account of ill health Mr? 
Paine took charge Monday, Oct. 19. 


New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio.—Mr. W. M. Clements, 
formerly of the Baltimore & Ohio, has been appointed Gen- 
eral Superintendent, to succeed Charles Paine, elected Vice- 
President of the Erie. 


Northern Pacific.—The President has appointed Robert B. 
Roosevelt, of New York; Augustus 8. Merriman, of North 
Carolina, and William Stevenson, of Pennsylvania, Commis- 
sioners to examine and report upon the 25 miles of this road 
between Eagle Gorge and the south bank of the Puyallup 
River. 

Old Colony.—I. N. Marshall, who has been Station Agent 
at New Bedford, has been appointed Superintendent of the 
Northern Division in place of S. A. Webber, resigned. 


Omaha & North Platte.—The incorporators are: Geo. W. 
Holdredge, J. C. Taylor, C. D. Dorman, C J. Greene, P. S. 
Eustis, J. D. McFarland and T. M. Marq _ tte. 


Ottawa, Waddington & New York.—In Ottawa, Ont., 
Oct. 16, the following were chosen directors of this new com- 
pany : Dr. Hickey, Morrisburg; Q. E. Odell, Montreal; B. 
Carman, New York; A. Keefer and John Imlay, Ottawa; 
Ira Morgan Metcaife, Dr. McIntyre, West Winchester. Dr. 
Hickey was elected President, and Q. E. Odell, Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


Profile & Franconia Notch.—At the annual meeting in 
Concord, N. H., Oct. 14, the following were elected directors: 
Emmons Raymond, Isaac F. Cruft and Thomas Vose, Bos- 
ton; John H. George and John A. White, Concord; Samuel 
N. Bell, Manchester; Walter Aiken, Franklin; Charles F. 
Eastman, Littleton, N. H 


Pullman’s Palace Car Co.—At the annual meeting, Oct. 
15, Geo. M. Pullman, John Crerar, Marshall Field, J. W. 
Doane, Norman Williams and O. 8. A. Sprague, Chicago, 
and Henry C. Hulbert, New York, were re-elected directors. 
George M. Pullman was re-elected President; Horace Porter, 
Vice-President, and A. 8. Weinsheimer, Secretary. 


Railroad Conductors’ Life Insurance Association.—At 
the annual meeting in Denver, Oct. 8, the following were 
elected officers: President, Frank Chaplin, Boone, Iowa; 
First Vice-President, John H. Clark, Denver, Col.; Second 
Vice-President, Charles Mitcheil, Toronto, Canada; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, H. P. Feltrow (re-elected), Columbus, 
O.; Member of the Executive Committee for three years, 
Edwin Merrill, Columbus, O.; Orator, A. C. Sinclair, Chi- 
cago; Alternate Orator, E. W. Burns, Hagerstown, Md. 


Richmond & West Point Terminal.—A. 8. Dunham, late 
Secretary and Auditor of the Chicago & Western Indiana 
and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois companies, has been ap- 
pointed Controller, as also of the Richmond & Danville, with 
office at Alexandria. 


Road-masters’ Association of America.—At the meeting 
in Chicago, Oct. 15, the following officers were elected : 
President, I. Burnett, Chicago, Ruck Island & Pacific; Vice- 
Presidents, J. W. Craig, Savannah, Florida & Western; D. 
Coleman, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Secretary, John 
Sloan, Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western; Treasurer, 
Thomas Anderson, Ohio & Mississippi; member Executive 
Committee, E. R. Mills, Southern Central. 


St. Joseph & Rio Grande.—At St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 16, 
the directors elected A. M. Saxton President, W. A. P. Mc 
Donald Vice-President, 8. A. Walker Treasurer and Joseph 
Hanson Secretary. 


St. Louis d& Cairo.—The directors, Oct. 12, elected U. 








Hamilton President and General Manager, to succeed C, W, 
Whitehouse, who resigned the presidency, 
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St. Louis, Carbondale, Metropolis & Paducah.—James 
Mills and Charles H. Appel, St. Louis; H. W. Hart, Sr.; W. 
E. Smith and L. A. Bosworth, of Alton, Ill., form the first 
board of directors. 


Transcontinental Transportation Co.—Mr. 8. Foote has 
been appointed General Manager, with office in Chicago. 


Western Society of Engineers.—At the 216th meeting 
Oct. 6, the following were declared elected members : John 
Watson Alvord, Henry R. Chichester, Gustav, Lauritz 
Clausen, Abraham Gottlieb] and Barnabas Schreiner. Frank 
S. Washburn was transferred from the grade of Associate to 
that of Member. 


Woodruff Sleeping & Parlor Coach Co.—Mr. C. W. Hali 
was appointed Inspector Oct. 1, with headquarters at Dear- 
born Station, Chicago. 

The following is the present organization of the company: 
Job H. Jackson, President; Augustus Trump, Secretary and 
Treasurer, No. 480 Walnut street, Philadelphia; Jno. C. 
Paul, General Manager, No. 115 Broadway, New York; 
F. H. Crane, Superintendent: C. W. Hall, Inspector, Dear- 
born Station, Chicago; Assistant Superintendents, Moses 
Cleave, N. Y., P. & O. Depot, Cleveland, O.; E. W. Johns- 
ton, Grand Rapids, Mich.; E. W. Timmony, Union Depot, 
Indianapolis; C. 8S. Leonori, Union Depot, St. Louis; R. A. 
Rutherford, Philadelphia; W. A. Wiener, Long Island City; 
Geo. McGowan, Cashier, No. 115 Broadway, New York. 








PERSONAL. 


—Benj. E. Smith, of Columbus, O., formerly a great rail- 
— contractor and a prominent railroad officer, died Oct. 
o. 





—J.C. Van Cleve, Yardmaster of the International & 
Great Northern, at Palestine, Tex., died at that place Oct. 
11, of the dengue fever. 


—Mr. Franklin B. Gowen, ex-President of the Reading, 
arrived from monet 4 last Saturday. He gave it tobe under- 
stood that he would take no part in the injunction suit against 
the South Penn. 


—A. Q. Smith, Right-of-Way and Tax Agent of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, which he has served 
for 20 years, resigns Noy. 1 to take a place with the Donald- 
son Lumber Co., in which he is interested. 


—Mr. T. B. Blackstone, President of the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad Company, visited the North Cape, where the sun is 
visible at midnight in midsummer, for a few days never dis 
appearing, during his trip to Europe, from which he has 
recently returned. 


—Mr. Charles M. Gray, Assistant General Freight Agent 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, died at his 
home in Chicago, Oct. 7, aged 78 years. Mr. Gray was born 
in Chenango County, N. Y., in 1807 ; in 1826, went to Phila- 
delphia, where he engaged in building ; in 1833, he went to 
Chicago,.when there were but a very few houses there. He 
was a building contractor for some time ; was once Street 
Commissioner ; in 1840, wasa manufacturer of grain cradles, 
and in 1847 a partner of McCormick in the reaper business. 
In 1849 he became agent for a line of steamboats, and held 
that place for three years. In 1853 he was elected 
Mayor of Chicago, which then had about 60,000 in- 
habitants. A year later he began his long career as a railroad 
officer as freight agent at Chicago of the Michigan South- 
ern & Northern Indiana Railroad; in 1860 became its Con- 
tracting Agent, later Commercial Freight Agent, and on the 
consolidation in 1869 was promoted to the position which he 
held at the time of his death. A circular issued by John 
Newell, President of the Lake Shore Company, requesting 
he officers of the company, so far as possible, to attend the 
funeral last Tuesday, says : 

‘** As a railroad officer, his marked ability and influence in 
his profession can best be measured by the respect and esteem 
universally accorded to him by railroad men and the public. 
Asa man, it is fitting and proper to record here that those 
who have been privileged to know this good man personally, 
have felt that the name of Charles M. p.m was synonymous 
with uprightness, integrity and honor. Always firm in the 

ath of duty, his heart was full of charity and sympathy for 
nis fellow men.” 








RAILROAD LAW. 


State Inter erence with Interstate Commerce. 


In 1884 a man named Barber shipped a buggy over the 
Northwestern from a place in Ulinois, 15 miles east of Clin- 
ton, to Glidden, Ia., a point on the same road 250 miles west 
of Clinton. Barber was charged for the service a sum which 
he regarded as extortionate, and which was a much higher 
rate than he would have been charged had the distance been 
entirely within the State of Iowa, and so subject to the Iowa 
tariff rates. He paid the bill and complained to the Beard 
of Railroad Commissioners. The Board, after a full hearing 
of the case, issued the following order: 

‘Tt is therefore ordered by the Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners that the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad Com- 
pany so revise and alter its interstate distance tariff, so far 
as it relates to freights shipped from points within this state, 
as to make it correspond to the Iowa local distance tariff, 
which itis here assumed is arranged upon a sufficiently re- 
munerative basis.” 

The railroad disregarded the order of the Commissioners, 
and so suit was brought by the Attorney General in behalf 
of the state to have the order declared just and reasonable, 
and to compel the railroad to comply with the same. The 
railroad demurred on the ground that any attempt of the 
Board to regulate the commerce between points within the 
state of lowa and points outside of the state was contrary to 
the United States Constitution. The court, after a careful 
examination of the case, sustained the demurrer and released 
the railroad from the order of the Commissioners. 


Right to Make an Exclusive Contract with One 
Express Company. 


In the case of Geo. M. Allen vs. the Old Colony Railroad 
Co., Judge Charles Allen, of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court, gave the following decision Oct. 20: 

The Old Colony Railroad Company, in March, 1884, en- 
tered into an oral contract with the New York & Boston 
Dispatch Express Company, a corporation then doing busi- 
hess as an express company over the Old Colony Railroad, by 
which the Dispatch Express Company was to do the express 
business between Boston & New Bedford, over the Old Colony 
Railroad. The principal motive on the part of the railroad 
company for entering into this contract was to avoid having 
several different expressmen on the nger trains, and to 
enable the company to refuse facilities on such trains to all 
other express companies, There was no motive of profit to 
individuals connected with the railroad company, or of any 
greater direct profit to the railroad company itself, The 
terms of the contract were so arranged that the express com- 
pany and the railroad company should each receive substan- 
tially the same rates as before, The contract was reduced to 
writing since the bill was filed, In two particulars, however, 
the making of the contract changes the position of the rail- 





road company and of the express company in relation to the 
business. 

1. The railroad company assumes a direct responsibility as 
contractors with sbippers of goods by express. 

2. The express business becomes subject to the same super- 
vision and control of the Railroad Commissioners as the 
freight business over the route, and the supposed evils of mo- 
nopoly are thus subject to control. 

n reference to the first of these particulars, it is true that 
the railroad company is indemnified against loss by the ex 
press company, under the contract; and that the express 
company is conceded to be a corporation of sufficient pecuni- 
ary responsibility. The result of the new arrangement is 
that the business is done by the express company on substan- 
tially the same terms as formerly, except with the variations 
mentioned, and the question is whether such a result can be 
accomplished in this manner, and other express companies 
vefaned facilities on the passenger trains, without violation of 
law. The plaintiffs have undertaken to do an express busi- 
ness between Boston and New Bedford, and the railroad 
company has refused to allow them facilities on the passenger 
trains, such as have been allowed to the Dispatch Express 
Company in the performance of the express business under 
the contract. It is not contended that the terms exacted of 
the plaintiffs are unreasonable in themselves, but that they 
are not equal. 

The decision in Sargent vs. Boston & Lowell Railroad (115 
Mass. 416) does not reach this question, that case having 
been decided independently of Statutes 1857, chapter 339, 
which is similar to Public Statutes, chap. 112, sect. 188. 
The question is therefore an open one, and it is one of some 
doubt in my mind. But on the whole it seems to me that the 

rincipal objects which the Legislature had in mind in the 
legislation upon which the bill is founded—Public ‘Statutes, 
chap. 73, sect. 1, and chap. 112, sect. 188—are secured by 
allowing a railroad company to assume the express business, 
by means of such a contract with an express com- 
pany, although the result is that such express company 
thereby, under the contract, has special facilities on the pas- 
senger trains, and that the railroad company may lawfully 
make such contract with an express company, and thereafter 
exclude other express companies from its passenger trains. 
Bill dismissed. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnings. 
Railroad earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Nine months to Sept. 30: 
1885. 








4 1884, Inc. or Dec. P.c, 

Ala. Gt. South... $757,576 782,601 D. $25.025 3.2 

Cin.,N.O.&T.P. 1,910,015 1915,574 D. 5,559 0.3 

Ft. Worth & Den. 343,836 360.338 D. 16,502 4.6 

Georgia Pacific.. 458,412 390,146 I. 68,266 17.5 

Minn. & St. L.... 1,251,826 1,301.187 D. 49 361 3.8 

Nash.,C.&St. L. 1,567,866 1.761.432 D. 193,566 11.0 

N. O. & Nor’east. 443,846 273.352 I. 170,494 62.3 

South Carolina... 781,251 810,913 D. 29,662 3.6 

Vicks. & Mer.... 299, 331 335,023 D. 35.692 10.6 

Vick., Shre. & P. 250,803 135,262 I. 115,541 85.5 
Eight months to Aug. 31: 

Ohio & Miss..... $2,354,527 $2,431,818 D. $77,291 3.2 
Net earnings... 605,066 415,052 I. 190,014 46.0 

Minn. & St. L.... 1,304,748 1,132,614 D. 27,873 2.5 
Net earnings... 353,649 307,729 LL. 45920 149 
Month of July: 

Central Pacific... $1,370,208 $1,368,999 I $1,209 0.1 
Net earnings... 75,882 716,587 IL 159,295 22.2 
Month of August: 

Denver @R.G... $5G2.73B  =—§«-_—=_ncccccee «in wenee kee 
Net earnings... 237.202 ae — 
Mion. & St. L.... 132.276 144,823 D. 12,547 8.7 
Ohio & Miss...... 334,313 353,709 D. 19,396 5.5 

Net earnings... 135,727 154,727 _—D. 19,000 123 

Month of September : 

Ala. Gt. South... $90,523 $95,270 D. $4,747 5.0 

Cin., N.O. & T.P. 241 225 242.797 D. 1,572 0.6 

Ft. Worth & D.. 39,725 38,661 I. 1,064 7 

Georgia Pacific .. 62,069 46,974 I. 15,095 32.1 

Mobile & Ohio... 159,789 160,668 D. 879 0.5 
Net earnings .. 40.629 29,590 I. 039 37.3 

Nash., C. & St.L. 192,865 210.586 D. 17,721 8.4 
Net earnings... 79.646 95,689 D. 16,043 16.7 

N. O. & Nor’east. 45,585 27,133 I. 18,452 6.8 

South Carolina. . 113,427 109,5¢9 IL. 3,828 3.5 

Vicks. & Mer.... 36,918 41,483 D. 4,565 11.0 

Vick., Shre. & P. 39,994 5,521 1, 4473 12.6 
First week in October : 

Boston, Hoosac 
Tun &W...... $11,154 $10,617 IL. $537 5.0 

Central Iowa..... 32,391 32.688 D. 297 0.9 

Denver & R. G.. 130,508 128,097 I. 1,961 15 

Des M. & Ft. D.. 9.566 6,666 I. 2,900 434 

Ind., Bloom. & W. 57,905 58,811 D. 906 1.5 

Kansas City, Ft. 

Scott & Gulf... 50,041 42,830 I. 7,211 16.8 
Kan. City, Spr. & 

Mem..... Aaee 30,074 22,176 I. 7.898 356 
Mil., L. 8.& W. 32.465 21,450 I. 11,015 651.4 
Peoria, Dec. & E. 13,383 13,738 D. 355 2.6 
St. L., Ft. S.& W 15,699 11,321 IL 4,378 38.8 
St. Jo. & Grand ss 

| See 34,000 25,359 I. 8,641 341 

St. L., A.& T.H 
Main Line..... 26,64 30,584 D. 3,941 12.9 
Bellev.lle Line. 15,070 13,866 I. 1,204 8.7 
Week to Oct. 3: 

Grand Trunk... . $337,269 $380,071 D. $40,802 10.7 
Second week in October : 

Canadian Pac... $199,000 $146.000 I. $53,000 36.3 

Central Iowa..... 39,786 29.587 LL. 189 0.5 

Chi. & Alton..... 90,576 231,307 D. 40,731 17.6 

Chi. & East. Ill.. 243 33.992 I. 5,25 155 

Chi., Mil. & St. P. 624,000 553,495 1. 70.505 12.7 

Chi. & Nor’west. 8,400 935.800 I, 62, 13.7 

C., St. P., M. & O. 148,600 141,300 [. 7,300 52 

Chi. & W. Mich.. 26,723 26,613 I. 110 0.4 

c.,1L, St. L.& C 47,126 3,699 D. 6,573 12.2 

t., Lan. & No. 25,409 27,208 D. 1,799 7.0 

Denver &. R.G . 136,091 128,096 I. 7.995 62 

Iilinois Central : 

Ill. & So. D..... 276,300 250,875 I. 25,425 10,1 

Towalines .. . 42,2 43,284 D. 1.084 2.5 
Ind., Bloom.& W. 52,531 47,788 I. 4,743 10.0 
Long Island...... 51,591 51,165 [. 426 0.8 
Louisv. & Nash.. 269,010 291,300 D. 22,2 7.6 
Mil., L. S.& W.. 36,345 25,550 LL. 10,795 42.2 
Mexican Central. 48,100 69,339 D. 21.239 30.6 
Northern Pacific. 376,642 330.120 LI. 46.512 141 
Ohio & Miss...... 100,809 104,856 D. 4.047 3.9 
Oreg. R. & N. Co. 147,099 106,646 [. 40,452 37.9 
Roch. & Pitts.... 24,007 25,853 D. 1,846 7.1 


Weekly earnings are usually estimated in part, and are 
subject to correction by later statements. The same remark 
applies to early statements of monthly earnings. 


Checking Hand Baggage. 

A. Faulkner, General Passenger and Ticket Agent of the 
Houston & Texas Central road, has sent out the following 
notice to connecting lines: ‘‘ The checking of 
is causing so many suits for loss or damage against this com- 
pany, that I am compelled to request that you instruct your 

ents and men not to check to any point on or via 

is line valises that can be taken care of by passengers and 
conveniently carried in coaches.” 





Grain Rates to and from St. Paul & Minneapolis, 
The Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
and the St. Paul & Omaha roads took action Oct. 13 on the 
recent recommendation of the Minnesota Railroad Commis- 
sioners with regard to ‘‘ transit” and ‘* flat” rates. They re- 
duced the rates from their stations to Minneapolis as follows: 
1 to 2 cents per 100 Ibs. on the Omaha road, 1 to 3 on the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis and 1 to 6 on the Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, taking effect Oct 17. They agreed to advance the rate 
from St. Paul and Minneapolis to Chicago Nov. 1 from 15 to 
174 cents—the usual winter advance. Flax seed rates were 
reduced to a level with wheat rates. 


Emigrants to the Pacific Coast. 
es Oct. 13 regular passenger trains over the Southern 
and Central Pacific began to carry emigrants, an emigrant 
sleeping car being attached. This uces the emigrant’s 
journey two days from Omaha or New Orleans to San Fran- 
cisco. 


Wells, Fargo & Co.'s Express. 


This company has extended its service over the lines of the 
New York, Texas & Mexican and the Gulf, Western Texas 
& Pacific roads, formerly served by the Texas Express Co. 


Terms for Hauling Special Stock Cars. 

The rules of the Joint Western Classification are as follows : 
“*Special or | ogous live-stock cars, not exceeding 40 ft. in 
length, outside measurement, empty, will be charged five 
cents per mile between points east of the Missouri River. No 
mileage will be paid, loaded or empty, either way. Special 
or palace live-stock cars are such as differ in their size or in- 
ternal arrangement from the ordinary stock-carjin use by 
railroad companies.” 


Demoralized Passenger Rates at St. Paul. 
The St. Paul Pioneer Press of Oct. 16 says : 

** Rates on all classes of travel are now lower than they 
have been at any time since the rate war of four years ago. 
First-class to Chicago can be purchased at 89 and $9.50, and 
second-class at $7 and #7.50, according t» the route taken. 
St. Louis and New Orleans labor rates also suffer, and even 
the European emigrant rate is not exempt from the general 
slashing now going on.” 


General Traffic Notes. 


The Michigan Passenger Association, Oct. 15, agreed that 
New Orleans Exposition rates and Florida tourist rates 
should be made on a basis of 24 cents a mile to the near- 
est basing point. 

A telegram from Cheyenne says that the Chicago & North- 
western is securing large shipments of cattle for its Fremont, 
Elkhorn & Missouri Valley line from Southeastern Wyom- 
ing, which is on the line of the Union Pacific and 125 miles 
or more southwest of Chadron, the present terminus of the 
Northwestern line. It says that the rates from Chadron are 
$10 per car less than from Cheyenne, and that the North- 
western cars hold two or three head more than the Union 
Pacific cars. 

The Michigan Freight Association has requested the Trunk 
Line Executive Committee to make west-bound rates to 
Michigan points the same proportion of the Chicago rates as 
is the rule for east-bound shipments. At present the Jack- 
son rate, for instance, is 92 per cent. of the Chicago rate 
for east-bound, butonly 84 per cent. for west-bound freight. 

The Minnesota Railroad Commissioners are said to con- 
template a reduction of the railroad rates for carrying fire- 
wood, an important business on some lines. 

The number of cars received and forwarded at Indianapo- 
lis last week was 19,943, against 20,257 in the corresponding 
week of last year. 

Commissioner Daniels reports the freight earnings of the 
—— pool in September to have been $30,990 more than 
ast year. P 

The freight earnings of the Western Association (Chicago- 
Council Bluffs) for the nine months to Sept. 30 were $27,000 
more than last year. 

The rail rates on anthracite coal from Buffalo to Chicago 
will be advanced Nov. 1 from a nominal $1.75 per ton(actually 
but $1.50 cents was received until recently, however) to $2. 
ToSt. Louis the rate is 25 cents more. 


Chicago Traffic Notes. 


The Chicago railroads have notified the aldermen of that 
city that hereafter passes will be granted only to themselves 
and not for their friends, 

The Rock Island-Davenport-Moline pool, which bas been 
in a state of suspended animation for some time past, has 
been veommanieal under Commissioner J. N. Faithorn. A 
new pool of the business of Clinton, Iowa, has been formed 
under the same commissioner, to go into effect Nov. 1, the 
Northwestern, Burlington and the Milwaukee & St. Paul 
being parties to it. 

A further reduction of two cents was made in lumber 
rates to Council Bluffs, Oct. 16, making them 13 cents 
against 18 recently. It was an irregular and not an agreed 
reduction. 

Fares from Des Moines to Chicago, which have been badly 
demoralized, were,advanced by agreement, Oct. 17, to $7.50 
—still much below the regular rate. 


California Fast Freight Line. 


The general freight agents of the railroads in this line agreed 
in Chicago, Oct. 15, to continue this line, though the Central 
Pacific has withdrawn and will no longer pay its share of the 
expenses or contribute its ay ey of the line cars, if it will 
continue to permit through billing and run trains on the 
present fast time. In order to concentrate the traffic and 
thus avoid the delays due to the transfer of cars from the 
several roads east of Council Bluffs to the Union Pacific, it 
was agreed that the whole traffic shall pass over one line 
from Chicago to Council Bluffs fora week ata time, and 
then over the other lines successively. 

Southern smeaees | & Steamship Association 

rbitrations. 


The arbitrators have awarded 60 per cent. of the merchan- 
dise to and 45 per cent. of the cotton from Athens, Ga., to 
the Northeastern Railroad, and 40 per cent. of the mer- 
chandise and 55 of the cotton to the Georgia Railroad. 

The Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, the Vicks- 
burg & Meridian, the Louisville &jNashville and the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis companies a; st a 
that the basis of adjusting rates from points on the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers to the South and Southeast should 

left to arbitration under the rules of this Associa- 
tion, the basis named by them to continue for at least 
one year. The arbitrators of the Association, Messrs. John 
Screven, Thos. H. Carter and E. K. Sibley, considered the 
subject Oct. 5, 6 and 7, and decided that what is known as the 
Ohio River basis should continue in force, but with a division 
of Green Line business from all points on the Ohio and 
Mississippi to points north of the Memphis & Charleston and 


gage | east of the Mobile & Ohio, for one year from Aug. 1 last, in 


proportions to be fixed by arbitration. The arbitrators also 
decided that the same basis as at —_—— applies to Mem- 
his shall govern rates from Huntington and Vicksburg, 
iss., and New Orleans to Association territory. 
The same arbitrators considered Oct. 3 and 5 a moticn to 
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reduce rates from Eastern cities to Atlanta, Chattanooga, 
Montgomery, Selma, Rome, Macon, Augusta, etc. In view 
of the advance of trunk line rates, Oct. 5, making them 97, 
81, 65, 45 and 39 cents per 100 Ibs. from New York to Nash- 
ville, for the five classes, the arbitrators decided that no re- 
duction should be made in the Association’s rates from East- 
ern cities. ; 

At the same time, the Louisville & Nashville was awarded 
one-half of an old claim against the Western & Atlantic for 
car mileage. 

Shicago Live Stock Shipments. 
East-bound shipments of live stock and dressed beef for the 
—— of September from Chicago to seaboard points were 
as follows: 


‘ Tons. Per cent, 
Chicago & Grand Trunk............... sseeeeee 12.990 17.3 
Michigan Central........... Ratanace hase uncnaae 17,754 23.7 
PEER Ceuncedicerack” .tatccen” cotae) Sroee 16,283 21.7 
OE i aie cass can cene he age Bale 14.473 19.3 
Chic., St. Louis & Pittsburgh .... ... ........ ,609 6.1 
OS REESE RS CP ce 2,670 3.6 
PR TRS. vioie nccrcngcduesnsanasawans 4x ,789 6.6 
CD OF EIN sic ccnadicciccs ne “nemesdes 1,263 p Vy f 

ct dohtiewetns hod baa caiec aan 74,998 100.0 


These shipments were equal to just about one-fourth of the 
other freight shipments. With rates maintained they would 
yield a much larger profit per ton, but the rates have been as 
much demoralized for live stock as for freight. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The auge of the 
branch from Deming, N. M., northwest of Silver City, 48 
miles, was changed from 3 ft. to the standard Oct. 4, and 
the Silver City trains now start from:Rincon instead of Dem- 
ing. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—It now seems questionable whether 
this company’s new line between Baltimore and Philadelphia 
will be opened before next spring. The bridge over the 
Schuylkill cannot be ready for some time. That over the 
Susquehanna may permit trains to cross in December; but 
winter is a bad time to open a new road which must compete 
with one having the best of road-beds and train service. 


Batesville & Brinkley.—This 3 ft. gauge road has been 
extended from Tupelo northwest to Auvergne, Ark., 8 miles, 
— it within 7 miles of the Iron Mountain road at New- 
port. 


Bedford & Bridgeport.—It is said that the Indian- 
apolis Rolling Mill Co., which owns this road, is anxious to 
sell it. It is said to be in good condition, and earning 
about $6,000 per month. 


Bradford, Eldred & Cuba.—Judge Lewis, at Buffalo, 
Oct. 16, authorized Receiver Thos. C. Platt to issue certifi- 
cates for $28,526 to pay claims of the Metropolitan Trust 
Company. 


Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia.—This com- 
pany failed to pay the interest on the first-mortgage bonds of 
its Oil Creek Division, due Oct. 1. The amount of the bonds 
is but $573,000, secured by 38 miles of road, and it is re- 
ported that as the line is unprofitable and not an essential 
part of the system, the bondholders will be permitted to 
take possession. 


Canadian Pacific.—The company having refused to 
pay the claims of certain contractors, they have entered ac- 
tions aggregating $1,000,000 against the company. The 
largest claim is that of John J. McRae, who had contracts 
on three sections, and is suing for $200,000. James Barry 
sues for $150,000. A third suit for $200,000 has been en- 
tered before the Ontario courts. The company, in the major- 
ty of the cases, claims that it has been victimized by the con- 
tractors co-operating with the engineers. The contractors 
pretend they have nothing to fear, and say that want of 
funds is the reason the claims are not settled. 


Chautauqua Lake.—Ground was broken for this road, 
which is to extend from Jamestown to Mayville, N. Y., and 
Loring seven miles further, to Westfield, Oct. 17. It will 

ass through seven summer resorts on the east shore of the 
ake. B. F. Johnson & Co., of Vandalia, Dl., have the con- 
tract for grading, ballasting and tracklaying. 


Chicago & Great Southern.—Judge Gresham has set 
aside the decree of foreclosure and order of sale. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The company is said 
to be negotiating for the purchase of the Des Moines, Osceola 
& Southern road, a narrow gauge line extending from Des 
Moines southward 116 miles to Cainsville, Mo., about 10 
miles south of the Iowa line. Cainsville is little more than 
100 miles north by east from Kansas City, but it is about 470 
miles from Chicago by the St. Paul line, and the Osceola 
road would have to be rebuilt to serve as a line in such a 
route, being not only of 3 ft. gauge, but having only 35-Ib. 
rails. In 1884 it earned $1,025 gross and $448 net per mile, 
but the interest.on its bonds was only $547 per mile. It 
went into a receiver's hands last April. 


Colorado, Texas & Gulf.—This company has been re- 
cently organized in New Mexico to build a road from Pue- 
blo, Col., southeast through Las Vegas, N. M., to connect 
with the Ft. Worth & Denver. 


_ Duluth & Northern.—A party in charge of W. P. Hal- 
liday, Chief Engineer, has begun a preliminary survey for 
this proposed railroad. It is expected that the route will 
be surveyed to the Manitoba line this year, and that there 
will be a lumber traffic to support the road. 





Evansville & Terre Haute.—The report for the year 
to Jun» 30 last gives earnings and expenses as follows : 





1885. 1884. Inc.orDec. P.c. 

Gross earnings...... $718,823 $741,107 D. $22,284 3.0 
Expenses............ 336,721 365,810 D. 29,089 8.0 
Net earnings...... $382,102 $375,207 I. $6.805 1.8 


Grand Rapids & Indiana.—A company of which the 
Officers of this road are the incorporators has been formed 
to complete a branch from Milton Junction to Manistee, 
Mich., 55 miles, 13 miles of which, to Cary, are already 
built. Work is to begin immediately, and it is expected that 
the branch will be completed by next June. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—Surveys have begun 
for an extension from Fort Worth north to Gainesville, Tex., 
a few miles south of the Red River. The line would be 
— with and about 30 miles west of the Houston & 

exas Central, and close to the Whitesboro-Ft. Worth line 
of the Missouri, & Texas for all but a few miles. 

Grading for the extension of the Lampasas Branch has 
been pe eye toa point beyond Brownwood, Tex., and 
the track within 15 miles of Brownwood, ana the line 
has been located further through Coleman to Runnels, the 
county seat of Runnels Co. Thence the route may be either 
westward to the Red Forks of the Colorado, or due north, 


crossing the Texas & Pacific at Merkel. 


Hannibal & St. Joseph.—The report for 1884, recently 
issued, shows the following : 














1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Grossearn ...... $2,720,836 $2,545,901 I. $174,935 6.8 
Expenses 1,721,935 1,523,102 I. 198,833 13.1 
Net earn......... $998,901 $1,022,799 D. $23,898 2.3 
Lands and other 
income........- : 151,95: 9,054 I. 142,899 . 
Total income. ... $1,150,854 $1.031,853 I. $119,001 11.5 
Interest........ .. $372,860 $678,154 D. $105,294 15.5 
Betterments........ DE. dxacdsced I, 138,826 
Se $445,168 $353,699 I. $91,469 25.9 


The interest charge has been further reduced this year by 
the retirement of $3,707,500 of 8 per cent. bonds due March 
1 last by the proceeds of $3,000,000 6s issued at a high pre- 
mium 


Hudson Bay.—Contractors and an engineer have started 
to go over the line from Winnipeg to Ft. Churchill, on Hud- 
son Bay. 


Illinois Central.—This company is said to be trying to 
induce some of the enginemen on its Illinois lines to take runs 
on its Southern Division. 


Indiana, Bloomington & Western.—This company 
last week contracted for 1,000 tons of steel rails, to be de- 
livered in November, for renewals. Most of them, it is said, 
will go on the Peoria Division. 


James River Valley.— Down to Oct. 13 there had been 
20 miles of track laid on this road, from La Moure, Dak., 
northward. It was expected to complete it 30 miles further 
north, to Jamestown, by November. 


Joliet & Aurora.—It is reported that J. W. Rickey, 
engineer in charge of construction, is preparing to let the 
contract for grading between Joliet and Aurora, III, and 
that it is expected to complete it by the end of this year. 


Kansas, Nebraska & Dakota.—The report is cir- 
culated that Pennsylvania capitalists are backing this project 
for a raiiroad from Fort Scott, Kan., north by west, to Bis- 
marck, Dak., and that 315,000,000 of stock has been sub- 
scribed for. Such a line would be about 750 miles, over a 
route at right angles with the general direction of traffic, 
there being scarcely any interchange of the products of the 
districts about the northern and southern termini, except 
that the grazing country west of Bismarck has been stocked 
with young cattle from the South and East, and may 
hereafter obtain them from Texas, etc. 


Lackawanna & Pittsburgh.—This road is stillin a 
condition of complete paralysis. The employés, who have 
six months’ pay due them, see no prospects of getting it, and 
apparently will not allow the raed to be operated until they 


do. The management have made no arrangement for the 
= > bom —) 
pay. Twoof theengines lately used on this road have been 


returned to the Car Trust Company, of which they were 
rented, 


La Moure & Pierre.—A survey is in progress for a line 
from La Moure, Dak., southwest to the Missouri River at 
Pierre. It is said that $50,000 have been raised for the sur- 
vey and to begin the grading. 


Manitoba & Ft. Benton.—Sir A. T. Galt gives notice 
in the Canadian Official Gazette that he will apply at the 
next session of Parliament for a charter for a railroad from 
the Manitoba coal fields to the United States border, in the 
direction of Ft. Benton, Montana. Heretofore Parliament 
has refused to charter lines that go within 50 miles of the 
border. 


Marshall & Northwestern.—It is telegraphed that 
grading will be begun shortly from Winnsboro, Tex., in both 
directions. W. T. Scott, Jr., and H. H. Youree are reported 
to have taken a large interest in the enterprise. 


Memphis, Selma & Brunswick.—A syndicate headed 
by James B. Pace, of Richmond, Va., and Dunavant, Kelly 
& Piper, of Memphis, have bought this road, now completed 
from Memphis southeast 45 miles to Holly Springs, Miss., 
and, it is said, will extend it east 60 miles from Holly Springs 
to the Mobile & Ohio road, and later to Birmingham, Ala., 


Mexican Central.—Advices from Tampico say that 
work will be resumed on the TampicoSan Luis Potosi line 
Nov. 1. The company has finished a wagon road from the 
present terminus to San Luis Potosi. 


Midland.—This road has been extended from Noblesville, 
Ind., west nine miles to Westfield, and tracklaying is begun 
from Lebanon eastward toward Westfield. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis.—We are officially informed 
that statements of earnings which we have heretofore copied 
from New York papers are not correct ; thus the mileage for 
which earnings are reported is 355 miles, instead of 575, as 
has been given in some of our tables. While the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis works beside the above the 207 miles of the 
Wisconsin, Minnesota & Pacific Railway, the earnings of 
that road are not included with those reported for the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis, which have been: 


1885. 1884. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

EE ansedénsssbaens $132,276 $144,823 D. 12,547 8.7 
3 mos. to Aug 31...... 1,104,743 1,132.614 D. 27,873 25 
Net earnings......... 353.649 307,729 I. 45,920 14.9 
September (est.)....... 147,083 168,573 D, 21,490 12.8 


The wheat crop on the line of this road is moving much 
later this year than last. 
The figures given in our table for August were slightly 
smaller than the akove for both years, and the mileage wa 
given as 575 this year and 435 last. For the eight months 
ending with August, our statement was $3,000 too small for 
last year and $116,180 too large for this year, and the miles 
as for August, instead of 355, so that the earnings per mile 
for the eight months were $3,112 this year and $3,190 last 
ear, instead of $2,123 and $2,597, as given in our table pub- 
ished Oct. 9. 


Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie & Atlantic.—The 
time table of Oct. 12 shows trains running to a point 68.4 
miles east of the western terminus at Turtle Lake, to the win- 
ter terminus for the season, the extension since last noted 
being from Deer Tail, Wis., 8.4 miles. 


Minnesota & Northwestern.—Grading on the short 
line from the southern terminus of this road tothe Central 
Iowa at Manley Junction is about three-fourths completed, 
and tracklaying was to begin this week. The entire 20 miles 
isto be ready for trains Dec. 1, when itis promised that 
trains shall run through between St. Paul and St. Louis, the 
Wabash furnishing the line south of the Central Iowa. 

The following is given asa statement by the President of 
this company: That the bonds have been negotiated in Eng- 
land for the extension of the road to Dubuque, that the route 
for the extension (southeast from Mona) has been made and 
all but 30 miles of the line located; that the rails and ties 
have been bought, to be delivered next winter; that the 





ading will be completed in the spring, to a junction with the 


and that 25 locomotives and 500 freight cars have been con- 


tracted for, to be delivered next July. 


New York & Boston Dining Cars,—The dining 
carson many trains between New York and Boston, over the 
New York & New Haven and the Boston & Albany routes, 
have been refitted and placed in service again, and will be in 
charge of 8. H. Moseley, landlord of Moseley’s Hotel in New 
Haven, one of the best kept in New eglaedt 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—lIt is reported 
that the company has decided to issue $7,000,000 6 per cent. 
general mortgage bonds on the dock property of the com- 
pany. The property is already bonded for $3,000,000 at 7 
per cent., which has seven years longer to run, and there is 
also $800,000 of stock liability in the company. This will 
be provided for out of the new mortgage, and the rest of the 
$3,200,000, which, it is said, has already been taken at par 
by bankers and capitalists in New York and Philadelphia, 
will furnish means for taking up a large part of the floating 
debt. 

The Paterson Press says: ‘‘ Never in the history of the Erie 
Railroad has the yard in this city been so chocked up with cars 
waiting tobe unloaded. The amount of freight handled at the 
freight office and its vicinity daily is immense. The platform 
of the freight depot is crowded with freight, and the large 
building seems hardly adequate to accommodate the increasing 
business. Very often the freight, instead of being unloaded 
from the cars to the depot, is unloaded directly upon the tracks. 
Two engines are kept busy pulling out of the yards the un- 
loaded cars to make room for loaded ones. There are 100 
car-loads of freight on the road between this city and Port 
Jervis awaiting a chance to be run into the yard to have their 
loads discharged. This same state of affairs is said to exist at 
other places. The Erie’s supply of cars in the West is in- 
adequate to move the freight awaiting shipment there. The 
amount of business done on the Erie at present from this city 
is tremendous.” 


New York, New Haven & Harttord.—Surveys are 
in progress for a branch from Saugatuck northward through 
Sandy Hook, a village in the town of Newtown, Conn. 


New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio.—The United 
States Circuit Court at Pittsburgh, Oct. 17, dissolved the 
temporary injunction recently obtained by James McHenry, 
restraining the company and the voting trustees from exer- 
cising their general powers—an attempt to nullify the last 
reorganization. There remain two suits, but the complaint 
in them is the same, and the decision last week covers the 
question involved in them. 


Northern Pacific.—The company is making a tunnel 
in the city of St. Paul to take its tracks under those of the 
Manitoba road. It will be 460 ft. long and 28 ft. in hori- 
zontal diameter, and passes through sand. It is lined with 
brick resting on a concrete foundation. About half the work 
is now done, and it is to be completed by January next. 


North Pacific Coast.—lIt is reported that 41 of the 
73 miles of this narrow-gauge road, north of Point. Reyes, 
will be abandoned as unprofitable and not worth the renew- 
als that are needed. 


Ohio & Mississippi.—W hile the four directors chosen 
at the recent election represent the English interest in dis- 
tinction trom the Baltimore & Ohio interest, there was no 
opposition to them on the part of the latter. 

Vith regard to the lease of the road by the Baltimore & 
Ohio, there have been some negotiations concerning one, but 
so far the two companies have not been able to agree upon 
terms, and it now seems probable that the Ohio and Missis 
sippi will be worked as an independent road, carrying traffic 
for all connecting roads on equal terms, It is not impossible, 
however, that the Erie may cease to depend upon it for a St. 
Louis connection. The Secretary reports that while there 
was a decrease of $19,000 in the net earnings for August, 
for the eight months ending with August there was an 
increase in these of $190,014. 


Omaha & North Platte.—Articles of incorporation 
were filed Oct. 16 for this company, which purposes to build 
a railroad from Omaha, first westward about 40 miles to 
Ashland, south of the Platte, thence northwestward about 
140 mules, nearly parallel with and 30 miles or so south of 
the Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley road, and thence 
westward to the northwest corner of Custer County, making 
on the whole a line about half-way between the above road 
and the Union Pacific, with branches to Fremont and Nor- 
folk. Capital stock, $5,400,000. Some of the incorporators 
are officers of the Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska. 


Oregon Railway & Navigation.—The company has 
authorized the issue of consolidated 5 per cent. mortgage 
bonds at the maximum rate of $25,000 per mile to take up 
all outstanding bonds and debentures as they become due, 
and provide for any future needs, as they may arise. For 
the present, only $1,500,000 will be issued, with which a 
floating debt secured by part of the unissued 7 per cent. 
debentures will be retired and some new construction paid 
for. It is decided to begin work on a branch from Starbuck, 
Wash., 48 miles north of Walla Walla and 293 miles from 
Portland, eastward 31 miles to Pomeroy, through a rich 
wheat-growing country near the south bank of the Snake 
River, where the work of grading will be light. 


Ottawa, Waddington & New York.—At the last ses- 
sion of the Dominion Parliament a bonus of $3,200 per mile 
was granted for this proposed railroad, and it is reported 
that arrangements are made for beginning work at once. 


Pennsylvania.—The Reading & Pottsville Co. has been 
merged into the Pennsylvania Schuylkill Valley Co., through 
ar the Pennsylvania has been reaching the Schuylkill 

Valley. 


Portland & Ogdensburg.—The committee of the 
second-mortgage bondholders, Wilbur F. Lunt, Edward F. 
Noyes and Joseph 8. Ricker, report that the Receiver’s cer- 
tificates now amount to $250,000, bearing 5 per cent. interest: 
that there is a balance of $26,797 due on the ‘‘ Delton ex- 
tension loan,” secured by pledge of $108,000 of second-mort- 
gage bonds, which the Receiver is authorized to pay ; that part 
of the cars and locomotives are subject to the liens of the Port- 
land Company and the Wason Company, to whom $27,906 
is owed. Payment of the first-mortgage coupons due July 
last and January next ($48,000 in all) must be provided for, 
and also coupons on Receiver’s certificates. Additions to 
car shops and engine houses are necessary, and some bridges 
must be rebuilt soon. They believe $50,000 will make,it pos- 
sible to meet all claims except Receiver’s certificates, and 
$300,000 will suffice for all. They recommend that the first- 
mortgage remain as it is, that $300,000 be raised by a new 
ee standing next in rank; that for the second-mort- 
gage bonds and the overdue interest on them, amounting to 
$3,873,214, new bonds to the amount of $970,000 be issued, 
being about 25 per cent. of the face of the old bonds and the 
interest, bearing no interest for two years, 3 per cent. for 
the next eight years, 4 for the next five, and 5 per cent. for 
the last five years. They also propose the issue of $1,500,000 





ubuque & Northwestern 50 miles northwest of Dubuque, 





of preferred stock, $760,000 of which should go to the city 
.f Portland. This would make the total debt $2,070,000. 
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St. Jobnsbury & Lake Champlain.—The coupons 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 








The West Jersey & Atlantic (included above) earned $208,- 








of the 5 per cent. bonds due this month were not paid, though — . ‘ 287; the expenses were $120,001, leaving $83,286 net earn- 
it had been sup that the Boston & Lowell, which works | The following is an index to the annual reports which have | ings, paid as rental. 
the road as its Vermont Division, had guaranteed them. The | been reviewed in previous numbers of the current volume of he traffic for the year was as follows : 
Boston & Lowell explainsasfollows: ‘*t The Boston & Lowell | the Railroad Gazette ° pret nbi A8 1884 ae” tee otis” ee 
road is operating the St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain road Page. Page. | Passenger sasoe 696.317 640086 I. 56.231 88 
as its Vermont Division. The stockholders of the Boston & "580 & Fort Smith. +++O44 | Preight....--.-- s.... 215,089 196.911 {. 18.178 92 
Lowell Company have never agreed to py the interest on Zz “AIG sd Service 16,190 11,394 I. 4,796 42.1 
the bonds of the St. Johnsbury road, and the bonds of the amitebule & F ttsburgh. 100. oe tens ~m eae oe a 4 
_— " ¢ ; us . Top. =r mee J 2 2 : 
latter road are not guaranteed by the Boston & Lowell Com- ieee POMBE Toa Pomonest canqnliea.. 9T10aaD 2ReeeTE untae. 78 
nany. The Lowell road has, however, operated the St. Johns- | Atian West Point Freight it 2'055.513 2666843 I 288.670 10°8 
Cary road in a manner to make it about self-supporting, and | Baltimore & Potomac 407 we aoneanmal, “ T'g10'109 «1671368 I. 138741 813 
is now meeting and paying the interest on $600,000 of its 6s. | Ral, Ry "ot Chicago. ss -431 Passenger-miles .....56,818.113 54,038.115 I. 2,779,995 5.1 
The 5s are, with the exception of $41,060, the property of | Boston, Concord & Montreal. ..342 295 | Tons freight carried.. °439,670 394,502 I. 45,168 11.4 
the Boston & Lowell, and are safely laid me in the Treas- | Boston, Hoosac T. & West.151, 560 31 Ton-miles... .... .... 14,599,913 13,087,178 I. 1,512,735 11.6 
urer’s safe. It is undoubtedly the intention of the company wi yy SRS serseceees 22 Minneapolis & St. Louis........ Ad. train load: 
to pay the couponson this $41,000, amounting to $1,025, but | Bu N.Y. & Phila Passengers. No....... 81.6 84.4 D. 2.8 3.3 
owing to scme legal difficulty, the counsel for the road has | Bur., Cedar Rapids & No.. ....608 Mobile & Girard...... ......... 96 | Freight, tons.... .... 67.9 66.5 I. 12 1.8 


instructed the Treasurer not to make the payments until 
further notice. The Boston & Lowell, however, has never 
guaranteed these bonds, and cannot legally be held to meet 
the interest on them, which they will probably do at an early 
date.” 


St. Louis, Carbondale, Metropolis & Paducah. 
—This newly incorporated company, whose office is at East 
St. Louis, purposes to build a railroad from East St. Louis 
southeast to the Ohio River, opposite Paducah, about 140 
miles. It would everywhere be within a few miles of the 
Belleville Line of the St. Louis & Terre Haute, the St. Louis 
& Cairo or the Illinois Central, and the country on the line 
is mostly hilly and wooded, without large towns—the fruit- 
growing country of Southern Illinois. Capital stock, $2,000,- 
000. 


St. Louis & Emporia.—Seven cars of rails arrived for 
this road at Butler, Mo., Oct. 18, and track is to be laid to 
Walnut directly. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba.—The company 
has been making a preliminary survey of a line from Crooks- 
ton east by south to Duluth, a distance of about 250 miles, 
through a country for the most part wooded and full of lakes 
and swamps, and almost entirely uninhabited. It would, 
however, be a much shorter outlet to Lake Superior than the 

yresent one for most of the Manitoba stations in the Red 

iver Valley. The company already has a branch extending 
some 20 miles eastward, which could be utilized for such a 
line. 


San Antonio & Aransas Pass.—The board has ap- 
proved the charter amendments, a northwestern extension 
and a branch north to Waco to connect with the Texas & St. 
Louis. A location has been made from Floresville to the 
San Antonio River in the direction of Beesville. An _ assess- 
ment of 10 per cent. on the capital stock has been made. 


Scioto Valley.—The Receiver reports receipts in Sep- 
tember to have been $64,733: disbursements, $45,051 ; 
balance, $19,681. 


Southern Pacific.—The bridge over the Colorado at 
Yuma was totally destroyed by tire Oct. 17. The loss is re- 
ported to be $200,000. 


Tehuantepec Ship Railway.—JudgeG. Cochran, coun- 
sel for this company, arrived Oct. 15 at El Paso, from the city 
of Mexico, where he had been to confer with the government. 
He reported that the terms of the modifications of the con- 
cessions were agreed upon and will be presented at once to 
Congress for ratification, and will, it is thought, become law 
within two weeks. By the terms of the a ment the Mexi- 
can government gives 2,500,000 acres of land and guaran- 
tees one-third of the net revenues (?) of the railroad for 15 
years after completion, which will amount to $1,250,000 per 
annum, and also allowed the company to secure from the 
United States or any other nation or nations a guarantee of 
the other two-thirds and also the right to make rebates to the 
merchant marine of any other nation joining in the guarantee 


Texas Railroad Farnings.—The following reports 
have been made to the Texas state authorities for the year to 
Sept. 30 : 


Gross earn. Expenses. Net earn. 
Int. & Great Northern....... $2,583,618 $1,819,226 $764,392 
Mo.. Kan. & Texas........... 6,928,143 4.123.409 2,804,724 
eo fee 5,701,314 4,792,133 909,181 


Texas & St. Louis.—The offices of the general freight 
and passenger departments were removed Oct. 17, from St. 
Louis to Texarkana. e 


Texas Trunk.—It is reported that the purchasers of this 
road will soon extend 1t 24 miles from the present terminus 
at Cedar, Tex., to a junction with the Texas & St. Louis at 
Athens, 24 miles. 


Toledo, Ann Arbor & Northern.—This company bas 
bought land for shops at Byron, Mich., a few miles south of 
the Detroit & Milwaukee road. 


Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—The Receiver has 
served upon the creditors’ committee notice of his intention 
to ask the courts for permission to issue receiver's certificates 
in the sum of $550,000 upon the Toledo Division of the road, 
and $150,000 on the St. Louis Division, for the purpose of 
purchasing 110 miles of 60-pound steel rails, and of con- 
structing four bridges, with stone culverts, ties and other 
necessary appointments. 

At Toledo Oct. 15 there was a sale of 1,190 box and coal 
cars, series B and C of the Massachusetts Car Trust. The 
went for $25 to $45 a car and were bought by the bondhold- 
ers’ committee. 


Tonawanda Valley & Cuba.—Receiver Bird W. 
Spencer was authorized by the court, Oct. 19, to issue certifi- 
cates to pay $8,400.21 due to employés and $12,000 needed 
to repair the road-bed. The trust companies, in behalf of 
the bondholders, appealed from this decision, and were 
granted an order staying the issue of the certificates on filing 
4 bond for $20,000. 


Troy & Boston.—The bridge at the State line near 
North Hoosic, N. Y., was burned Oct. 15, and in the attempt 
to put out the fire, two North Bennington firemen and a 
looker-on were killed by falling timbers. The bridge was a 
high and long one. 


Wisconsin Central.—It is reported that the prospect of 
the Great Western’s getting its way into Chicago are so re- 
mote that this road has been trying to get in over the West- 
ern Indiana and its Belt Line, and the latter objecting that to 
put regular trains on the Belt Line would endanger its suc- 
cess as a transfer line between roads, the Wisconsin Central 
is said to be trying to buy the Chicago & Evanston; this is 
virtually owned by the Milwaukee & St. Paul, which is not 
likely to let it go to rival line except at a round price. It is 
said to ask $4,000,000 for it, while it is only 10 miles long, 
but largely in the city of Chi " 

The report to the locnesiaciainendh Commissioner gives 
the gross earnings as $1,437,026; working expenses, 
$930,703; taxes and license, $57,183; net earnings, $399,141 ; 
rentals, $214,426; interest, $206,500; debit balance, $21,785. 
The expenditures for new construction were $33,792, and for 
additions to equipment $10,295. 
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Cin., Richmond & Ft. Wayne..640 


Cleve., Col. Cin. & Ind......... 2 & New York... 
Cleve., Lorain & Wheeling.....342 ilro: 
Cleve. & Pittsburgh... .......576 


Columbia & Greenville . 
SS SR eta er ° 
Conn. & Passumpsic Rivers.... 
Connotton Valley.... . 
Cumberland Valley ...........- 560 
Del. & Hudson Canal Co...101, 343 
Del., Lacka. & Western. 34 
Denver & Rio G-ande... 
Detroit, Lansing & No... 
Eastern R. R. Association 
East St. L. & Carondelet........ 576 
Eliz, Lex. & Big Sandy. ooo 

Erie & Pittsburgh 
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Alton & Terre Haute. 
7 . Iron Mountain & So..... 
St. L. & San Francisco..........243 






























Georgia Paci 7 St. L., Vandalia & Terre Haute 128 
Georgia Railr St. Paul &Duluth............ .. i 
Grand Rapids & Indiana St. Paul, Minn. & Man..... 575, 607 
Grand Trunk P Savannah, Florida & West....204 
Green Bay, Winona & St. P....623 Seaboard & Roanoke........... 2¢ 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe... .391 Shenandoah Valley............. 480 
Hannibal & St Joseph.......... 654 South Carolina......... ... .... 188 
Han. Junc., Han. & Gettysb’g.391 suthern Pacific (Cal) ...... a 
Hartford & Conn. Western..... 71 Terre Haute & Indianapolis... .1 
as eee 167 Terre Haute & Logansport..... 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mt...101 Texas & New Orleans 24 
illinois Central.............. 53, 134 Texas & Pacific... ........ . 27 
Indianapolis & Vincennes....576 Toledo, Ann Arbor & N. Mich.294 
International & Gt. Northern...528 Traverse City....... 640 
TWOMvccccos veccsegoas se-sedcceos 611 Troy & Greenfield. 

Jeff., Madison & Indianapolis.576 Uniun Pacific....... 

Kan, City, Ft. Seoct & Guif....512 Utah Central....... 

Kan. City, Spring & Memphis..512 Utica & Black River............. 128 
Kan. City, St. J. « Council Bl..656 Vicksburg & Meridian 

Kentucky Central.. ...... ..-. 214 Virginia Midland........:. 

Lake Shore & Mich. So ... 204, 310 Western North Carolina. 
ee, ee ee eee 213, 576 Wiimington & Northern. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co..128 Wisconsin Central........ 

Lehigh Valley......... .. .. 52, 464 Worcester, Nashua & Roch..... 
cS Laren 448 York & Peachbottom........... 





West Jersey. 


This company owns the West Jersey road from Camden, N. J., 
to Cape May, 82.82 miles, with branch to Bridgeton, 18.25 
miles, and the Ocean City Railroad, 18.47 miles. It leases 
and chiefly owns the Swedesboro road, 10.80: the Woods- 
town & Swedesboro, 11.24; the Salem road, 17.12, and the 
West Jersey & Atlantic, from Newfield to Atlantic City, and 
Pleasantville Branch, 41.46; a total of 200.16 miles worked. 
The report is for the year 1884. 

The oniy addition during the year was the extension of the 
Ocean City road from Sea Isle to Ocean City, 11.10 miles, 
which was not opened until Nov. 24. 

The equipment consists of 30 locomotives ; 77 passenger, 
6 parlor and 7 baggage cars : 37 box, 2stock, 75 gondola, 
80 dump and 6 ca cars; 39 hand and 39 push cars. 





The general account, condensed, is as follows : 
Eo. Aco ska aad Nae neene dens eks.i+16isekoeee aaNet he ,484,800 
PN MN ons cuce Uasesbwed..40650000060scenbuben anes 2,752,000 
Certificates of indebtedness .................0.ceeeeeee 4, 
Accounts and balances... .........6555 cece cece eeneees 148,460 
SONI 20 Go FE occ on 8 80.56.0006 689snatdevsseas” cone 7 
NR 5 oid ska Keane b5846s. 0466055 3ReR sR $4,521,742 
Road and property...... .........+5 sbeceanen $3,381,544 
IES 6:05 6asnnkededcscdnesuse cevenns 660,475 
PIED, 0 cancun nebesentaetecsecr.oce soesidces 31,566 
cs ehadcmancdedssad bnns.coos6eses 231,250 
Accounts and balances............ 160,353 
ROMIU SES Sees cc cl astecstcsecese veisece. ce @ 56,554 
-—— ~ 4,521,742 


Stock was increased $43,050 during the year. The funded 
debt consists of $3,500 bonds of 1883 not presented for pay- 
ment; $1,000,000 bonds of 1896; $1,000,000 bonds of 1 F 
and $748,500 consolidated loan of 1909. 

The earnings for the year were : 








1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 

POPORMOEB si .o500sscs0s 25,590 $769,037 I. $56,553 7.3 
reer 390,196 357,652 I. 32,544 9.1 
Mail, express, etc...... 103,862 100,965 I. 2,897 29 
MOM. chicks nkgonwkel $1,319,648 $1,227,654 I. $91,994 7.5 
POMS oc es. oc eaececn 816,343 785,757 1. 30,586 3.9 
Net earniogs.......... $503.305 $441,897 I. $61,408 139 
Gross earn. per mile.... 6.945 6,584 I. 361 «5.5 
Net “ - sane 2,649 2.370 I. 279 11.8 
Per cent. of exps........ 61.9 64.0 D. ils dine 


There were 868 tons of steel rails and 65,467 new ties used 
in renewals; 3 locomotives, 6 parlor cars and 19 freight cars 
were bought and charged to expenses. 

The income and profit and loss accounts are as follows : 


SUG GURU, BE GIO R 55 ooo os nscccccsesctcctenssecens $503,305 

nn rr ee 11,966 

Mi iccachactee vs0ctcccbebcvecesésbsdneaneeeieee $510,271 
| EET Pp eee ren TS eee $175,174 
MUMNONINE, GOB. 0... conan eescecccescccces .paneesh we 131.938 
Dividends, 6 per cent ..............ss00- soccces 87,788 

394,900 

ey oo ee ene | 

Malem, SOx DiMBDE: cisiss. coos nc ccicccscesscedcccsecs 132,248 











ish net Ng AR te ... $252.619 
Old accounts, depreciation, etc . 120,537 
Wadnns TUM Bj BOM iio cass coccccscccsiessceses $132,082 


Locomotive service cost 17.57 cents per mile run. The 
average acme wg wd pes, last year was 31.39 miles ; the 
average freight haul was 33.21 miles. 

The receipt and cost per unit of traffic were, in cents : 


-— Per pass.-mile.-.. ——Per ton-mile.—— 


1884. 1883. 1882. 1884, 1883. 1882. 
SE ee 45 142 1.34 258 265 2.60 
I ccs jie 1.03 1.08 0.94 1.58 1.58 1.47 

SE ees 042 0.34 0.40 1.00 1.09 1.22 


The very low pa senger rate is due to the large number of 
excursion passengers carried at very low fares. The freight 
traffic is entirely local. 

The report says: ‘‘The sinking fund now amounts to $431,- 
000, at par, invested in the bonds of your own company, the 
— ot companies of which you are the guarantors, and 
others. 

‘*The payments under the contract between the West Jer- 
sey Railroad Co. and the West Jersey & Atlantic Railroad 
Co. have been regularly made, and your company now owns 
3,676 shares of the — stock of that company. 

‘* The parties controlling the property adjacent to Ocean 
City, which has heretofore been reached by ferry from Som- 
ers’ Point, having taken outa charter for the Ocean City 
Railroad Co., extending from Sea Isle City to Ocean City, 
a distance of 11.1 miles, constructed the road-bed and 
bridges ready for track, and have transferred to the West 
Jersey Railroad Co. all of the stock owned by it, in consid- 
eration of the West Jersey Co. laying the track thereon. 
ro work was completed and opened for traffic on Nov. 24, 

884. 

‘To bring all the properties south of Sea Isle Junction, 
near Seaville, on the West Jersey Railroad, into one organ- 
ization, the limits of the Ocean City i Co, have, 


34 | under the laws of New Jersey, been extended so as to em- 


brace the former Sea Isle City Branch and the Pleasure 


5 | Branch to Townsend's Inlet, and now aggregate 18.5 miles. 


“The West Jersey Railroad Co. owns the entire issue of 


353 | the stock of the Ocean City Railroad Co., amounting to 
98 | 4,000 shares, and it is represented on your books at the sum 


of $50,000. 

‘‘ During the year 3 standard locomotives have been added 
to the equipment, making a total of 30 engines now owned 
by your company. 

‘*Six parlor cars were purchased during the year, 4 of 
which replaced worn-out cars and 2 were additional equip- 
ment—the number now on hand being 74 passenger and 7 
baggage 


cars. 
he road-bed and tracks show continued improvement 


+4 and are in excellent order.” 





Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. 


This company owns lines from Elroy, Wis., to St. Paul, 
196.49 miles; North Wisconsin Junction to Bayfield, Wis., 
178.15; St. Paul, Minn., to Sioux City, Ia., 269.14; Sioux 
City to Omaha, Neb., 127.75; and 514.49 miles of branches, 
maki B 1,286.02 miles in all. It owns also the Menomonee 
road, 5.02 miles, and leases 27 miles, from Minneapolis to 
Merriam Junction, mene | 1,313.04 miles worked. It is 
controlled by the Chicago & Northwestern Co. The report 
is for the year 1884. 

The only addition during the year was an extension of 
11.10 miles on the Pipestone Branch in Minnesota. 

The equipment includes 181 locomotives: 80 passenger, 2 
dining, 3 mail and 36 baggage cars; 3,069 box, 210 stock, 
1,473 flat and 99 caboose cars; 2 officers’ and in cars, 7 
derrick, 3 pile-driver and 4 ditching cars an steam- 


shovels. The company also owns 2 steam ferry-boats and 1 
barge pile-driver. 

The general account, condensed, is as follows : 
Ec. aint i> obinassadebiess: SSRee. SARAE $18,559,660 
IE c+; 0cseensebebe $éshcteeeesabeneesbs vote 259, 
EINECS 65" ssixscckehasbioeseces.,e>betescbebew 53000 22,414,970 
Accounts @nd balances ...... ......ccsccccccccccccccces 955,784 
SD NE hbs6a0 sivncnn: cnetncdsc00 esteaeepane 2,123,7' 

Wiiskisbsaghacssabeseneses .20deddebabeanabananel $55,314,101 
Road and equipment........... .. «+--+. $50.877 826 
4A rarer 1,800,890 
Company’s bonds on hand. ... ........ «- 204,358 
See ee eee 699.406 
Accounts receivable.... ... ....-.-.s0s0-6+ 388,437 

bRWEGR CSGES0USA05e006 000 S00 rcceseses 1,552,184 

55,314,101 








The funded debt was increased by the issue of $1,257,000 
consolidated bonds ; $3,650 income bonds and scrip were 
retired. It now consists of $3,000,000 Chicago, St. Paul & 
Minneapolis 6s ; $800,000 North Wisconsin 6s ; $125,000 
Hudson & River Falls 8s ; $6,080,000 St. Paul & Sioux City 
6s ; $334,800 St. Paul, Stillwater & Taylor’s Falls 7s ; $39,- 
000 St. Paul depot 10s ; $11,970,170 consolidated 6s. The 
company also guarantees $75,000 Minneapolis Eastern 7s. 

Capital stock was increased by the issue of $2,073,900 
common, and $1,382,600 preferred stock on new road built 
in 1883. The company holds $2,843,633 common and 
$1,386,900 preferred stock, not included above. 

The traffic for the year was as follows : 


1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Pass. train-miles. 1,335,822 1,024,317 i, 311,505 30.4 
Fr. train-miles.... 2.492.176 2,252,614 I. 239,562 10.6 
Votal loco. miles. .760,991 5.362 468 I. 297623 7.4 
Pass. car-miles... 6,451.706 5,587,638 L 068 154 
Freight car-miles. 45.678,088 38,328,579 I. 7,349,509 19.2 
Passengers carried 904.795 850.718 L 54,077 4 
Passenger-miles.. 58,674.281 7,330,503 1. 1,343,688 2.5 
Tons freight car’d 2,903,892 1,748,942 lL 254 860 14.6 
Ton-miles. ........ 329,795,473 268,673, I. 61,121,704 22.7 
Av. train load: 
Passengers, No.. 439 56.0 OD. 12.1 21.6 
Freight, tons... .. 142.3 119.3 I. 13.0 10.9 
Average rate ; 
Per pass.-miles. . 2.45 cts. 2.58 cts. D. O18ct. 5.0 
Per ton-mile.. .. 1.25 “ 1.43 “ D O18 126 
Locomotive service cost 23.65 cents per mile run, The 
earnings per train-mile were : Freight, $1.67; pessnas. 
earnings, 


oa average, all trains, $1.51; expenses, $1; 





The Land Department reports total sales of 195,031 acres 
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for $877,557 during the year. The total cash receipts were 
$709,124, and’ the expenses $57,999, leaving a net balance of 
$651,125. Atthe close of the year the department held 
$2,473,592 in land notes and contracts, and 900,253 acres of 
unsold lands. 

The earnings for the year were : 








1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Freight........... $4, 132,430 $3,843,948 I. $288,582 7.5 
Passengers....... 1,430,711 1,470,558 D 39,848 27 
Mailandexp.... 174,953 165,122 iL 9,851 60 
Miscellaneous.... 45,738 35,657 I 11,081 3L.1 
Tel 066 ele $5.784,932 $5,515,285 I. $269 647 4.4 
Expenses . 4,007,023 3,623,827 I. 383,196 10.6 
Net earnings...$1,777,90) $1,891,458 D. $113,549 6.0 
Gross earn. p'r m. 4,416 4,646 Db. 230 4.9 
Net % - 1,346 1,593 D. 247 15.5 
Per c. of exps... 69 3 65.7 L 3.6 


Expenses include taxes, which last year amounted to $223,- 
475, or 3.9 per cent. of gross earnings. 
The result of the year was as follows : 


Not CBPMIRRG: OF GRID. iscasica.ceccicess ceavscactived $1,777,909 
Interest, etc., received p 











ales co PO Toa tN Sone cansebecs conn $1,980, 130 
Interest on bonds........... . ...+. .++ «++ $1,320,146 
ne Re he CESS a ee eae 49,175 
Loss on proprietary road.................+. 13,065 

——— 1,382,386 

Balance $807,744 

Add net proceeds from Land Department. 651,125 

UO io: dekard fo Sees aa Svea) Acne tinned s. nesters $1,258,869 

Divideads on preferred stock, 7 per cent. . acek 787,976 

IN oo bn coe as setcncvarccksnebaneaetns $470,893 


Besides the new road added, as noted above, the line from 
the Superior Branch to West Superior, 6.20 miles, was com- 
pasted and opened. The Florence cut-off was nearly finished. 

here were 15.38 miles of new sidings laid. 

Several of the heavier grades on the Eastern Division were 
eut down and other improvements made. A number of 
new buildings were erected. Extensive improvements and 
renewals were made in the bridges on the line. 

The total amount expended for new construction was 
$811,922; for new equipment, $73,031; making a total of 
$884,953 added to cost of property during the year. 





Kentucky Central. 


This company owns a line from Covington, Ky., to Round- 
stone, with a branch to Maysville, and leases a branch to 
Stanford, Ky., making a total of 216.57 miles owned and 
33.80 leased, or 250.37 miles in all. In addition its trains use 
the Louisville & Nashville track from Roundstone to Living- 
ston, 3.384 miles, and have a traffic and trackage contract 
over the same road from Livingston to Jellico, 65 miles. The 
report is for the year 1884. 

Of the road owned 30.48 miles were built last year, being 
opened for traffic Aug. 19. The average mileage worked for 
the year was 231.16 miles. 

The equipment includes 27 locomotives; 23 passenger, 1 
chair, 2 combination and 10 baggage and mail cars; 309 box, 
5 refrigerator, 94 stock, 50 coal, 144 flat and 14 caboose cars; 
1 pay car, 1 derrick car and 1 tool car. 

he general account, condensed, is as follows: 














SIN ek. Cuccckicietnccae Nad, sonuceks comes $5,599,500 
IN cr Siadietsudaah ans «0% ones icaced, osus 30' 
MI ae ran cacktcc oietimqaeivcaree sd secesines 6,600,000 
Accounts and balances......... ........ 2+. dauvakaws 725,518 
ROM OUIIES oesd& «. Dvgdec Tasicetede @ deeccnasies 719,327 
bo ee Cee srvectcocs secede SEEM OGD 
Road and pet.. . $13,033,564 
Bonds unsold..... ... : 341.000 
Supplies ........... ; 55,946 
Accounts receivable . 5A 95.853 
CUMIN Fes. d Specsekinvndien <b ae% 118,282 
- 13,644,645 


The funded debt includes $221,000 Covington & Lexing- 


ton 7s and $6,379,000 Kentucky Central consolidated 6s. 
The traffic for the year was as follows : 








Train miles ; 1884. 1883. Inc. or Doc. P.c. 
Passerger .......... 406,842 341,884 I. 64.958 19.¢ 
i, eee 273.701 189,517 1. 84,184 44.4 
i ee ree meee eee 248, 769 210,930 I. 37,839 17.9 

PR RT 742,331 I. 186,98L 25.2 
Pass. car miles.... ... 1,269,823 I. 17.1 
Freight car miles. . 3B 28 


. 3,795,64 3,687,415 
Passengers carried... 428,857 .. ac. 
Passenger-miles.:.. . 14,470,859 
Tons freight carried... 340,349 280,28 m 
Ton-miles.... . .....23,497,16L 20,409,566 I. 
Av. train load : 


Passengers, No ...... MMS 24. case |. aaadahes 

Freight, tons ......... 85.8 107.7 D 21.9 20.3 
Av. rate: 

Per passenger-mile. .. 2.3385 cts. ...........0 0 ceececeees wake 

Per ton-mile.... .. ame “ 2.302 cts. D. 0.085 ct. 3.7 


The average train last year was 3.65 passenger or 13.87 
freight cars. Of the freight-car mileage 21.6 per cent. was 
of empty cars. The earnings pertrain mile were, in cents : 
Passenger, 97.08 ; freight, 190.29; average, all trains, 
135.49. The expenses were 88.69, leaving the net earnings 
46.80 cents per train mile. The average passenger journey 
was 33.74 miles ; the average freight haul 69 miles. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 














1884. 183%. Iuc. or Dec. P.c 

Pens cic cds cieinces $469,769 . $51,052 10.9 
Passengers.... .. .... 337.864 305,963 I 31,901 10.4 
| ee 63,243 =I 179 0.3 

Total...... $238,975 I. $83,132 99 
Expenses ... 485.233 I. 118,387 24.4 

Net earnings.... .... $318,487 $353,742 D. $35,255 9.9 
Gross earn. per mile. 3,989 4,570 ~=OD.z 581 12.7 

et - “= es 378 1927 D. 549 28.8 
Per cent. of exps.. . . 65.5 57.8 =I. 7.7 


The extension of the line was opened too late in the year 
for the road to receive much benefit from through business 
with its new connections. 

The income account is as follows : 
Net earnings, as above. . 









neaduaia 318,487 
Interest, rentals, etc..... ry 5 
Deficit for the year ...... .... ae. Lbios 30 869 
Sale of common stock SOE ...-$15,000 — 
From 10 per cent. contribution from stock- 
NA hoki 07 Wain aDokaeoaecsces sank Viaibeual 510,04 
—— 525,048 
ESERIES $474 179 
New construction and improvements.... ....... $1 ae.a76* " 
Decrease in floating liabilities .................... 13,846 
Tocrease in floating assets................... cess 111,857 


—-— 474,179 

The President's report says: ‘‘ A marked improvement in 
the financial condition of the company will be aeueed when 
contrasted with its condition at the close of 1883. The 
measures then referred to for the relief of the company have 
been assented to with but a few exceptions, and there has 








been paid in by the stockholders thus far the sum of 
$510,048. _In 1883 the net floating debt was $863,840 ; 
it isnow 3485.737, and toward this we still have the $841,000 
consolidated 6 per cent. bonds referred to in the last report. 
The earnings over operating expenses for the year were 
$318,487, and the charges against this sum for interest on 
bonded debt, rentals, taxes, including $22,667 for interest on 
floating debt, and $10,384 for claims of preceding years, ex- 
ceeded those earnings by $50,869, which has become a charge 
against the credit to the income account at the commence- 
ment of the year. This credit has, however, been increased 
by the contribution from the stockholders, so that in effect 
the amount to the credit of the income account at the close of 
this year is $719,327, against $260,148 at the close of 1883. 

‘* The excellent physical condition of the property has been 
fully maintained, and in addition thereto the sum of $45,670 
has been expended in betterments on the old main line and 
branches. The inability to secure an entrance into Cincin- 
nati and suitable terminal facilities there on what we deemed 
to be fair and reasonable terms, has confined our operations 
to local traffic mainly, and we have therefore realized none 
of the advantages we expected to have derived from the ex- 
tension, maintaining and operating it solely for a nominal 
local business on it. Steps, however, have heen taken to se- 
cure the desired entrance either over routes now in operation 
or independently, and we hope to report the consummation 
of this essential measure during this year. 

‘* While we may not have realized our expectations in the 
fullest measure in 1884, it must be remembered that the con- 
ditions were exceptional and not likely to prevail in the 
present year, and we have certainly reason to be gratified at 
the financial exhibits submitted to you.” 





Alabama, New Orleans, Texas & Pacific Junction. 


This company is an English organization controlling the Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, the New Orleans & 
Northeastern, the Vicksburg & Meridian and the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific roads. The following report for 1884 
was recently published in London : 

The report of the directors for the year ended Dec. 31 last 
states that the reason of the delay in issuing the report 
is that the directors were anxious to have the accounts 
between the company and the New Orleans & Northeastern 
and the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific companies, relating 
to the construction of those roads, finally settled. In 
the case of the New Orleans & Northeastern the ac- 
counts have been adjusted and recently received ; but those 
of the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific for the fiscal year 
ending June 30 last have not yet arrived, and the position 
as regards that company has yet to be defined. The accounts 
submitted comprise the balance sheet and revenue account 
for the year ending Dec. 31, 1884. The balance sheet shows 
an expenditure on capital account of £2,919,603. The sum 
of £128,648, comprising interest for the year 1884 on first- 
mortgage bonds of the New Orleans & Northeastern and the 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific companies, has not been 
paid by them, and the amount has therefore been carried to 
a suspense account. It is proposed that securities should be 
created and issued to this company to represent the sums 
now and previously carried to suspense, but the details have 
pet to be arranged. The Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 

acific (Cincinnati Southern) line, for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1884, earned $2,658,185, being at the 
rate of $7,916 per mile. The working expenses amounted 
to $1,836,974, being at the rate of 69.1 per cent., 





0 and after allowing for the annual rental to the (4 Fs Cin- 


cinnati, due under the lease, there remained a balance of 
$9,210. The New Orleans & Northeastern road, for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1884, earned $597,446, being at the 
rate of $3,050 per mile. The working expenses amounted to 
$682,274. The coupons due in 1884 on the first and second 
mortgage bonds of the Vicksburg & Meridian road were paid, 
but the report for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1885, 
showed that, while the earnings were $495,603, the working 
expenses amounted to $465,967, and, after bringing into ac- 
count the fixed charges, there was a deficit on the year’s busi- 
ness of nearly $82,000. 

The directors submit the following resolution, to be offered 
at the half-yearly meeting : 

‘That the directors be authorized to borrow or raise 
money for the purposes of the company by the creation, and 
on the security, of further second bonds or debentures to 
bearer or otherwise, to rank pari passu with the existing 
second debentures to the nominal amount of £500,000 already 
created, with the same or a similar charge as that given to 
secure the existing second debentures; and to execute and 
issue from time to time such further second bonds or deben- 
tures, bearing interest at such rate not exceeding 6 per cent. 
per annum, at such prices, for such considerations, in such 
manner, and upon such terms and conditions,as the board 
may from time to time determine. Provided that the total 
nominal amount of further second bonds and debentures 
created and issued by the directors under the powers given to 
them by this resolution shall not exceed £200,000 without the 
sanction of a special resolution of the company.” 





Cincinnati, Washington & Baltimore. 


This company, successor by reorganization to the Marietta & 
Cincinnati, owns a main line from Cincinnati to Belpre, O., 
193 miles, with branches from Blanchester to Hillsboro, 2114 
miles; from Hamden to Portsmouth, 5514 miles, and from 
Belpre to Marietta, 11 miles, making a total of 281 miles. 
The report is for the year 1884. 

The company formerly owned also 31 miles of track origi- 


all but the income bonds amount to $707,350 yearly ; to pay 
full interest on the income bonds the net earnings must be at 
least 31,082,350 yearly. There was no change in stock or 
bonds during the year. ; 

The floating debt, less available assets, amounted at the 
close of the year to $1,069,697. Of this the sum of $655,- 
861 is accrued interest which accumulated prior to January, 
1883, during the delay in reorganization, and is represented 
by warrants attached to the bonds. Deducting this sum the 
actual floating debt was $413,836. 

The earnings for the year were as fol!ows : 




















1884. 1883. Inc.or Dec. P.c. 
Freight -$1,079,86L $1,:77,18L D. $97,520 8.3 
Passengers... . 636,198 562,881 D. 26, 4.7 
Mail and express 150,480 163,796 D. 13,316 8.1 
Miscellanevuus...... 87.769 86,009 I. 1,760 2.0 
Total ...$1,854,308 $1,989,867 D. 135.559 6.8 
rer 1,408,371 1,489,824 D. 81,453 5.5 
Net earnings.......... $445,937 $500,043 D. $54,106 10.8 
Gross earnings per mile. 6,599 7,081 D. 482 6.8 
Net - ¥ we 1,587 1,780 D. 193 10.8 
Per cent. of expenses... 75.9 74.9 I. 2.0. ss 


Expenses include taxes and ground-rents, which amounted 
to $108,935 last year and $90,194 in 1883. 
The result of the year was as follows : 


Net earnings, as above..... erbonchiockduaied: agli wene $445,937 
Ce, A See errr ere errr $692,073 
eee errr 

—-——. 720,668 

PO EN Ee oa ccc aead esas aedebhne kestenen $274,731 

Doebet Galanos, TAM. 1, 2BS4. 5 ccc cesses cede vecccses 173,647 

eee $148,378 


With the assistance of the Baltimore & Ohio Co., all inter- 
est payments were met promptly as they became due. 
The traffic reported for the year is as follows : 











Train-miles : 1884. 1883. Ine. or Dec. P.c. 
iy ree 94,3) GC cesae: | + bestanes we 
ED Sedoucc Since sc RE “acheeckas sb06sain0 
MNS eso wensiewna ed : . Ganicedies: sanneeneen 

Mies. Sich london 2,437,600 2,445,000 D. 7,400 0.3 
Passenger car miles. 3,109,418 3,168,557 D. 59,139 1.9 
Freight oF * 14,379,228 13,710,760 [. 468 4.9 
Through passengers. 37,792 43,360 D. 5,568 12.9 
Local = . 1,014,161 1,047,516 D. 33,355 32 

ee 1,051,953 1,090,876 D. 38,923 3.6 
Tons through freight 344.47L 325,402 I. 19,069 5.9 

** local ze 736,196 $21,991 I. 114,205 18.4 

a Sinikcs owe ten 1,080,667 947,393 I. 133,274 143 


The increase in local freight was chiefly in coal from the 
Wellston mines, and in coke. 

The General Manager’s report gives the following compari- 
son of the through traffic of the road in 1884 and in 1 : 








1884. 1880.- - 

Ton-miles. Rate. Ton-miles. Rate. 
Hast bound ...... 46,779.81L 0.490 ct. 80,310,956 0.737 ct. 
West-bound ..... 20,388,959 0.814 * 25,789,002 0.941 * 
| re 67,168,770 0.589 ct. 106,099,958 0.787 ct. 


In four years there was thus not only a loss of 36.7 per cent. 
in the amount of this traffic, but there was also a decrease of 
no less than 25.3 per cent. in the average rate received. The 
east-bound rate decreased 33.5 per cent., and the west-bound 
13.5 per cent. 

The decrease in earnings was partly due to the very low 
rates on through freight, and partly to the stoppage of traffic 
by the floods in the Ohio Valley early in the year. The floods 
also prevented any considerable decrease in expenses, causing 
a large expenditure for repairs. Renewals included 400 tons 
of steel rails, 84,787 new ties, 15 miles of new fence, exten- 
sive repairs to bridges and other structures, and heavy repairs 
to equipment. 

The completion of the Columbus & Cincinnati Midland 
gives this road a new connection with Columbus and Pitts- 
burgh, which is of much advantage. The road can do well, 
if through rates are maintained on a reasonable basis. 


Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio. 


This company owns a line from Houston, Tex., to El Paso, 
853 miles, with 8314 miles of branches, making 9361¢ miles 
in all. The report is for the year 1884. 

The mileage was increased by 191 miles of new main line 
built, completing the gap east of El Paso. 

The equipment consists of 113 locomotives; 30 passenger, 
12 parlor and sleeping, 13 emigrant and 13 baggage cars; 
1,172 box, 390 combination, 207 stock, 322 coal and 45 ca- 
boose cars; 1 officers’ and 108 service cars. 

The general account, condensed, is as follows : 





CERES seas swcakicvstaheea fencieceendas, 4o4.beseanauad $27,061,544 

gL ee shublen widens samadhi 25,883,000 

Accounts.... ..... c @ Seep eee cow taeranes sump ekeeaned 2,075,361 

DE MN <5 sc sicnesiactnus acaseawacasetmens eed 753,494 
Riad css esses 







Read and property. $53,055,236 


Bills and accounts . 1,929,823 
Unsold bonds, etc. 721,485 
_-___ ERP aS RI ne pe ems Se rep ea 66,855 





— 55,773,399 
The funded debt includes $4,756,000 Eastern Division first 
6s and $1,000,000 second 7s ; $13,418,000 Western Division 
first 5s and $6,709,000 second 6s. 
The traffic for the year was as follows : 


nally part of the main line, from Main Line Junction to er 1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c* 
Rates Janine, This track has not been used for several zee. ag nee... 1 po Poy 1 oy ere >: 140027 48 
years, and was last year sold to the Marietta Mineral Rail- fneees carried 176.825 "184.824 D. 7,999 4.3 
road Co. _ : Passenger-miles,... 17,832,147 17,240,254 1. 591,893 3.4 
The equipment consists of 69 locomotives; 41 passenger, 5} Tons freight car’d. 412,234 351.929 I. 60,305 17.2 
combination and 15 baggage, mail and express cars; 1,006 | Ton-miles.......... 109,014,991 141,827,798 D.32,812,807 23.1 
box, 185 stock, 438 coal, 62 gondola, 4 oil-tank, 86 flat and| Av. train-load : 
41 caboose cars; 1 officers’ car, 1 pay car, 3 wrecking cars| Passengers, No ... 25.8 21.8 L 4.0 18.2 
and 1 steam shovel. Freight, tous...... 82.4 969 D. 14.5 14.9 


The general account, condensed, is as follows : 
Stock, common............ 
Stock, preferred....... 
Funded debt.... ...... 


$5,811,100 
. 12,893,200 











I Sila wa niaek caanins oem 235,068 
Asscssment fund, balance. ....  ........... cece seenes 155,665 
I ERIE a5 Sooc ccatessavacsatec goccence 1,132,611 
PMUOUO CO., DU WUMOOE. . a. ec icccnccccccescceesoesess 491,556 
0 EEE ARES Pete Pere SR bes Te $43,079,200 
Road and equipment................/../...$40,708,672 
SS ere 894,000 
New equipment account.. .. ...... .... 473.680 
Central Union Depot.......... 2.0... 20.00 235,000 
Cash, accounts receivable, etc............. 319,470 
Profit and loss, balance..................+:. 448,37) 
$43,079,200 


The funded debt includes $300,000 Scioto & Hocking Val- 
ley bonds ; $500,000 Cinncinnati & Baltimore bonds ; $750,- 
000 Baltimore Short Line bonds ; $500,000 prior lien bonds ; 
$1,250,000 first-mortgage 6s; $6,250,000 first-mortgage 
41és ; $3,040,000 second-mortgage 5s ; $2,270,000 third- 
mortgage 3s ; $3,500,000 first income mortgage 5s, and 
$4,000, second income mortgage 5s. Interest charges on 





Av. rate: 
Per passenger-mile 
Per ton-mile.. .... ie 

Traffic was affected by competition and by severe wash- 
outs in the spring, stopping through train movement for 
several weeks. 

The earnings for the year were : 


2.893 cts, 
1,929 * 





1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Earpings... ..... .... $2,902,591 $3,686,767 D. $784,176 21.3 

ee, ee 2,035,816 2,270,046 D. 234,230 10.3 

Net earnings ...... $866,775 $1,416,721 D. $549,946 38.8 

Gross earn. per mile.. 3,099 4,945 D. 1,846 37.3 

Ne a i es 926 1,900 D. 974 51.3 
Per cent. of expenses. 70.1 61.6 IL. GS. i. 


Receipts from other sources brought the net income up 
$969,975. The payments for interest, rentals, etc., were 
$1,313,553, showing a deficit of $343,578 for the year. The 
surplus Jan. 1, 1884, was $1,097,072, which was reduced to 
$753,494 on Dec. 31. 

Since the close of the year the road has been leased to the 
Southern Pacific Co., and is operated as part of that com- 
pany’s Atlantic system. 


eer cpp ronan 


a ta es cael 





